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The Superintendents Follow Through 


EDWIN A. LEE 


oo MAIN DIFFERENCE between 
a dub and a skilled golfer, so we are told 
by authority, is that the good golfer 
always “follows through” while the dub 
does so only by accident. As in golf, 


, 
' | mer , 
gcther these statements gIvé prot 


: 
r , faa . , " >) YY 
of setting new standards of attainment 


in the attempt to provide ad juate pro 


grams of occupational adjustment for the 


youth and adults of America 


so in life, and particu- Ben G. Graham, Su 
larly in education. So , Iw this progress report of early rintendent of — th 
many times we start 1 on. from the Occupational Pittsburgh Schools, in a 
projects and then won- — Egycation Tour for School Super- statement —supplem« 
der why they go wrong —jntendents, held last May, the di- ‘0g the article to which 
or fail to arrive. Quite — yectoy of NOC tells what hasbeen = ‘"Chet was made in 
generally the answer  g com plished in some of the cities the receding pat 
lies in failure to fol- whose superintende nts partici- grap licat 
low through. pated in the survey. New stand- following thr 

The leading article ards of attainment are intimated several salient point 
in this first issue of in these and other enthusiastic Earl D k of th 
OccuPATIONS for the reports from every section of the Pitt ff has been 
new year is “Pitts- ‘country, as advancements are be- appointed Director of 
burgh Accepts the ing made in programs of occu- VY, nal Guidance 
Challenge.” We are pational adjustment. Addition th for th ntire city. Dr 
printing it with some follow through” articles will Dimmick’s responsibili 
pride, for the story appear later in Occupations. ties will incinde not 


told therein reflects, in 

part, some of the results accruing from 
the Occupational Education Tour for 
School Superintendents, sponsored by 
the National Occupational Conference 
and described in detail in the June 
number of OccuPATIONS. Similar sto- 
ries will appear from month to month 
throughout the year relating how the 
superintendents who participated in the 
Tour are following through. Taken to- 


only the active leader- 
ship of the vocational counselor of 
Pittsburgh, but 
the placement program is to be reor 
ganized. Four competent people com 
prise the staff which will follow through 
with boys and girls who are ready 
and trained to go to work. On Superin- 
tendent Graham's the 
names of four of the trade schools have 
been changed to vocational high schools 


under his direction 


recommendation 
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and the schools reorganized in line with 
the recommendations made in the Re- 


tit 


port of the § perintendents Tour. 


In July, 1937, there was issued the 
Guidance Monograph of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. It is a mimeographed 
document that compresses into twenty- 


vritten pages a wealth of in- 
formation and background concerning 
( guidance. It includes dis- 
cussion of the functions, factors involved, 
and appraisal of a guidance program, as 
well as suggested topics for faculty dis- 
cussion throughout the year, and a profes- 
sional reading and study program. 

“We have attempted to decentralize 
our work in guidance,”” says Dr. Graham, 
“so as to bring every homeroom teacher 
into the picture with primary responsi- 
bility for the guidance program in each 


school.” 


IN WASHINGTON 


Washington, D. C., is another of the 
cities in which the superintendent is fol- 
lowing through. The accompanying state- 
ment was prepared by Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou. It shows what is hap- 
pening in the public schools of the 
nation’s capital. 

In Washington a careful survey has been 
made of educational courses offered, counsel- 
ing done, and existing provisions for place- 
ment in the various school levels—elementary 
schools, vocational junior high 
schools, and senior high schools. On the basis 
of this information we hope to determine 
what additional occupational opportunities in 
the vocations should be provided for our 
young people in view of the opportunities 
for gainful employment upon leaving school. 
This will necessitate a survey of numbers of 
young people gainfully employed, which sur- 
vey we hope to initiate at the beginning of 
the next school year. 

The George-Deen Act includes the District 
of Columbia among the states and territories 
which are eligible to receive aid under the 


schools, 


provisions of that act. An appropriation of 
$4,235 is available in the Appropriations Act 
for the next school year to promote vo 
tional education in the District of Columbia 
Methods of utilizing this money are now be 
ing worked out by the school officials of th 
District of Columbia and the officials in 
charge of vocational education in the United 
States Office of Education. 

The estimates for the school year 1938- 
are now being prepared and approximately 
$40,000 is being luded by the Board of 
Education to further extend vocational op 
portunities in the public schools of Wash 
ington. 

In 1936 Congress enacted a vocational 
school bill for the District of Columbia ai 
thorizing the Board of Education to establish 
occupational classes on the elementary school 
level, raising the vocational schools from 
seventh and eighth grade level to junior hig 
school level, and authorizing the Board of 
Education to expand vocational courses on the 
senior high school level. This legislation : 
the foundation of our future vocational edu 
cation program. It provides sufficient au 
thority for the Board of Education to develop 
a program of occupational education on al! 
school levels commensurate with the voca 
tional needs of the District of Columbia an 
of the young people living in the District of 
Columbia who desire to prepare themselves 
to enter the vocations. 

This will definitely indicate how timely the 
Superintendents’ Tour was for the Superin 
tendents of Schools in Washington who prof- 
ited greatly by the trip and can make prompt 
use of the information gained from that 
highly interesting and successful educational 
tour. 

OMAHA MARCHES ON 

Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent 
of Schools in Omaha, Nebraska, lost no 
time upon returning from the NOC Tour 
in starting work upon an effective occu- 
pational adjustment program. He talked 
with his principals and teachers about it 
talked to several outside groups and re- 
ceived excellent cooperation, especially 
from the Omaha Council of Child Gui 
dance. Scores of citizens have become in- 
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terested, and are cooperating. Dr. Ander- 
son explains that while the program in 
occupational adjustment has not been 
completed, tentative plans have been 


made as follows: 


1. We shall appoint a committee of 
teachers and principals to study the pos- 
sibilities of guidance in our seventh and 
eighth grades. Since we do not have junior 
high schools we are going to work out an 
adapted form of vocational counseling in 
these grades. 

2. We expect to make a study of the 
more intensive counseling programs in the 
ninth grade with a view to completing the 
educational adjustments which are neces- 
sary for many boys and girls who have en- 
rolled in purely academic high schools. In 
other words, I believe our ninth grade can 
become a sifting ground for those who ex- 
pect to enter the trades. 

3. We hope to begin the revision of our 
occupational educational program in our 
two high schools which are equipped with 
shops and laboratories for vocational edu- 
cation, namely Technical High and South 
High. We shall probably concentrate our 
work in Technical High. The program in 
these schools should be such that pupils 
may come there from the other schools, 
after the ninth grade sifting, and enter 
upon a vocational —— At the present 
time very little of a vocational nature is 
being done in these schools. 

4. Asa result of my trip, many of our 
teachers have become interested in the 
problem of occupational adjustment and 
are studying this problem in their summer 
school programs. 

5. I have given several talks before our 
principals and teachers, the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Education, the 
Omaha Council of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Omaha Council of Child Gui- 
dance, The latter is an organization of 
citizens who are interested in this prob- 
lem and will cooperate with us to the ful- 
lest extent. This Council, in cooperation 
with the NYA, is making a survey of vo- 
cational opportunities in Omaha which 
will be ready for our use at the time of 
the opening of schools in September. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS FOLLOW THROUGH 


6. We expect to secure a closer relation 
ship with the federal and state employ 
ment service. I also expect to organize con 
ferences with union labor and employers of 
labor with regard to pre-apprentice train 
ing and apprentice training 


IN SALT LAKE City 


Salt Lake City has been working toward 
an adequate program of occupational ad 
justment for a number of months. Th 
quotation which follows indicates how 
splendidly Superintendent L. John Nut 
tall, Jr. is following through in his com 
munity: 

The organization program was completed 
by the Board of Education June 8, 1937 
when the following resolution was adopted 

“That the occupational educational pro 
gram for 1937-38 be organized accordin; 
to the following general plan as far 


funds from state and federal sources wil 
permit 
a. A Supervist r to direct this w wrk ar 
the industrial arts work in the | 
school 


b. Coordinators 

Building Trades 

Metal Trades 

Distributive occupations (2) 

Occupations for Girls 

General Counseling 
c. A cooperative junior placement service 
in connection with the state employ 
ment service. 

. The general program of activities as 
approved by the Board July 29 
1936,” 

The work consists of occupational gui 
dance, placement, and training of post-higl 
school youth. The high school courses, in 
cluding commercial work and shop practice, 
are considered preparatory and finding 
courses. The new program is intimately re 
lated to the high school program. The facil 
ities of all of the schools are made available 
if needed, although so far the work has been 
done in the technical departments of the West 
High School. 

No prepared program of courses or course 
content has been made. It is intended to train 
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only enough students to fill the estimated 
demands for workers in any field at any one 
time. The content of each course is worked 
out with the group of employers. The courses 
therefore vary in length and in degree of 
technicalities. Pupils are not placed in train- 
ing because they want it. They are trained 
when they can be placed. 

At the present time the demand from in- 
dustry and business for educational service re- 
lated to occupations far exceeds the ability to 
serve. Some expansion will take place as in- 
dicated above. A junior placement service is 
now being organized on a cooperative basis. 
It will begin to function in a few weeks. Fed- 
eral and state funds are rather generously 
available to help. The experiment will con- 
tinue on a much expanded plan so that we 
shall have a real system of occupational ad- 
justment, including high school guidance and 
finding courses, pre-vocational courses, co- 
Operative placement service, occupational and 
trade extension courses, and a limited amount 
of careful follow-up work. 


MorRE TO COME 


Superintendent Nuttall will present in 
the November issue of OCCUPATIONS a 
detailed discussion of the program which 
is suggested by the foregoing quotation. 
Already he has secured Irwin S. Noall, 
formerly State Director of Vocational 
Education for Utah, as the man to super- 
vise and direct the occupational adjust- 
ment program of the Salt Lake City 
Schools. The youth and adults of that in- 
teresting city will reap the benefit. Superin- 
tendent Anderson has been invited to give 
more details of the Omaha program in the 


December issue, and reports from other 
cities will appear later. 

So we might continue, but space for- 
bids. Next month we will tell of the 
progress in other cities which shared in 
the tour. All the superintendents are fol- 
lowing through in a way that bids fair to 
establish a new high in quick adminis- 
trative action. All will send one or more 
of their staff on directed visits to schools 
selected by each superintendent from those 
observed on the Occupational Tour as 
offering the most valuable aids in terms 
of his local needs and problems. Later 
issues of OCCUPATIONS will include brief 
reports from each of these visitors. 

Superintendents who participated in 
the National Occupational Conference 
Tour have distributed reprints of the ar- 
ticle “Occupational Adjustment,” which 
appeared in the June number of Occupa- 
TIONS, to members of their staffs, to 
boards of education, influential laymen, 
and wherever there was interest. More 
than 1,200 copies of the reprint have been 
sent out from the New York office of 
NOC, mostly to public school superin- 
tendents and high school principals. 

Altogether it seems reasonable to 
anticipate that the final report of the 
Superintendents’ Tour to be drawn up at 
a conference in the Spring of 1938 will 
contain material and suggestions which 
should influence occupational education 
programs in America for some time to 
come. 
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« & Pittsburgh Accepts the Challenge 
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1e JAMES N. RULE 

in 

)1- 1 

to ; Pittsburgh 1 yea 15 2 int in th blems , ! 

| : sburgh for many years has been interested in the problems of occupational 

iS : adjustment. It was with heightened interest, therefore, that I partici ed in the 

re recent NOC Occupational Education Tour for School Superintendent 

dls Immediate application of major rec mmendations made by members of th 

se Tour, published in the June number of OCCUPATIONS, was accomplished in Putt 
- burgh schools in the late spring and early summer months of 1937. Nearly two years 

va ago our Board of Education provided for a Committee to Study High Schools. The 
‘ pur pose was to bring to the consideration of probiems involving the future da P 

er ment of the schools the benefit of the best judgment and experience of the teaching 

ef and supervisory staff. The study group represents a cr ection of our instructional 

and administrative forces, and gives teachers opportunity to participate in the con 

in structive criticism of existing policies, and the development of new policie 

we Under the chairmanship of James N. Rule, the committee meeting all day eacl 
‘ Monday during the school year, and each week day during the entire month of 

= July, bas achieved much in reorganizing and rebuilding our high school program 

ich Especially is this true with respect to matters pertaining to the various phases of 

»A- Occupational Adjustment, as related by Dr. Rule in the accompanying article. In 
to c addition to regular meetings of the committee, special general conferences have been 

on, held to which were invited leading laymen and women, local educational leaders, 

ee members of the administrative staff, and the high school principals. Outstanding 

3 outside educational leaders addressed some of these conferences and consulted with 

- ; the committee. These included Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee, Secretary 
of ; of the National Vocational Guidance Association; Edwin A. Lee, Director, National 

in- ; Occupational Conference; Earl W. Barnhart, United States Office of Education, 

; Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University; W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago; 

to 7 and John W. Withers, New York University. 

the . Ben G. GRAHAM 

Superintendent of Schools 

| a“ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

ill 

ich { 

ion 

to 


y VARIOUS FINDINGS and recom- ment of its youth. One finding and one 
mendations of the recent report of the recommendation seem to be of major in- 
group of thirteen city superintendents on terest and application, 
what they learned in eight cities during an A major finding is: at the conclusion of 
Occupational Education Tour sponsored the tout, members of the group declared 
last May by the National Occupational they had found no single school system 
Conference are a challenge to the leader- that met a// occupational adjustment re- 
ship of every school system intelligently quirements which they agreed were neces- 
interested in the Occupational Adjust- sary for a complete or ideal program. 
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The major recommendation is the pro- 
posal of a three-point program, substan- 
tially as follows: 

1. Continuous counseling and guidance 
throughout the process of education with 
particular emphasis on vocational choices ; 
Comprehensive and effective education in 
the attitudes, techniques, and skills in- 
volved in the vocation in which an in- 
dividual is interested; and 
3. The efficient induction of the individual 
into the vocational service of his choice, 
his growth in that service, and his read- 
justment to other service if circumstances 
necessitate at any time during his career. 


ho 


LAG IN EXPANSION OF SCHOOL SERVICES 


It is not surprising that members of the 
visiting group of superintendents found 
no school system that met all occupational 
adjustment requirements which they 
agreed were necessary for a complete or 
ideal program. The change in the occu- 
pational character of the secondary school 
population in recent years has been so 
rapid that no school system, with respect 
to its fiscal and research facilities, has been 
able to expand its facilities and services 
rapidly enough to keep pace with new de- 
mands being made upon it for the occu- 
pational adjustment of the rising tide of 
youth entering the secondary school. 
Hitherto, secondary school principals have 
found a justifiable pride and joy in the 
increasing proportion of their pupils gain- 
ing admission to institutions of higher 
education, and, if not winning honors, at 
least maintaining a creditable standing; 
but except in select, restrictive residence 
areas the proportion of those going to col- 
lege is rapidly decreasing, with corre- 
sponding increase in the number of those 
fequiring occupational adjustment. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PuPIL ADJUSTMENT 


The remedy lies not in less emphasis 
upon the preparation of college-minded 
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youth to do college work well. On the 
contrary the secondary school can and 
must do a better job of college prepara- 
tion. The difficulty is found in the failure 
of the secondary school to use available 
measures for the early functional iden 
tification and curricular adjustment of the 
varied occupational groups of pupil 
within its enrollment. 

Statistics on the holding power of the 
secondary school indicate that in many 
school systems e/imination rather than ad 
justment is still the major method of meet- 
ing the problems of youth who do not 
conform to a traditional academic pat 
tern. The modern secondary school is re- 
sponsible for the education and personal 
growth of its adolescent youth until the; 
are ready to do college work or some part 
of the world’s work well, whether this 
process in any individual case takes one 
year or six. The present time-serving 
basis for granting high school diplomas 
is an educational absurdity—a hold-over 
from the days when the secondary school’s 
chief function was college preparation 
The modern secondary school is a ser 
vice agency to which youth should come 
with confidence that in the competenc« 
of its guidance service and the variety of 
its curricular offerings he will find the 
opportunities for personal growth and oc- 
cupational adjustment necessary to fortify 
him to meet successfully the social and 
economic problems that lie immediatel; 
ahead. 


PITTSBURGH'S THREE-POINT PROGRAM 

The challenge of the three-point pro- 
gtam recommended by the superinten- 
dents participating in the NOC study 
tour is met in principle at least by Pitts- 
burgh’s proposed three-point program of 
Occupational Adjustment: 
1. Identification as early as possible of the 


room 
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specific abilities and occupational possi- 
bilities of individual pupils; 
Differentiation of learning facilities so as 
to provide appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities adapted to meet group and in- 
dividual needs and probable occupational 
demands; and 

Continuous counseling and guidance ser- 
vice to direct pupils into appropriate oc- 
cupational choices and service, to assist 
them in adjusting themselves particu- 
larly to the first job, and to aid them in 
any retraining or readjustment that may 
later for any reason be necessary. 


POINTING THE WAY TO ADJUSTMENT 


The process of identification of the spe- 
cific abilities and occupational possibili- 
ties of individual pupils is intensified in 
grades seven and eight and reaches its 
culmination in the ninth grade. In these 
earlier grades of the junior high school, 
batteries of intelligence and achievement 
tests are given, and im many cases re- 
given, to determine fundamental ability 
and learning levels. These are followed 
in the ninth grade with a battery of apti- 
tude tests. During these years of the junior 
high school the pupil has been under the 
guidance of the same homeroom teacher, 
who in collaboration with the school 
counselor is responsible for his educa- 
tional direction. In the meantime the home- 
room teacher has kept a continuous, cu- 

ulative record of the pupil's school 
achievements, his home conditions and 
amily background (including parents’ 
plans for the pupil’s future), the pupil’s 
Special interests and talents, and any other 
personal and health factors that condition 

appropriate occupational choice. The 
unior high school homeroom teacher 
starts with a similar cumulative record 
rom the elementary school. Continuity 
s thus relatively assured throughout the 
pupil’s school career in the intelligent 


adaptation of the school system's facili- 
ties and services to secure the pupil's ef 
fective occupational adjustment at the 
level of his abilities and interests. 


ADJUSTMENT THROUGH SELF-REVELATION 


The junior high school program of 
studies is organized so as to provide a 
wide variety of experiences and activities, 
in and out of the school, which reveal to 
the pupil occupational opportunities in 
general and serve in particular to reveal 
his own possibilities to himself and his 
teachers. All the activities and services of 
the junior high school are integrated in 
terms of this dominant purpose to help 
the pupil reveal himself to himself and 
to his teachers 
teacher—with respect to his significant 


particularly his homeroom 


traits, abilities, and enduring interests. 
The importance of maintaining a cumu- 
lative record over the years of a pupil’s 
developing interests and aptitudes in com- 
parable, significant terms cannot be over 
estimated. Scientific record-keeping should 
be an integral and substantial part of the 
preparation and professional assignment 
teacher and 
budgeted. Only on such a basis can pupil 
adjustment be secured effectively at the 
level of his abilities and interests. 

At the end of the ninth grade, on the 
basis of the cumulative record and con- 
tinuous observation over a_ three-year 
period, each report teacher (1 to each 
35-40 pupils) recommends, after consul- 
tation with pupils, parents, and school 
counselor, the distribution of his ninth- 
grade pupils—who are to be promoted 
to the senior high school—into four func- 
tional groups: Academic, Business, Trade, 
Practical Arts. This insures an effective, 
specialized guidance procedure and marks 
the end of the formal period devoted to 
“learning the pupil,” or the process of 


of every should be so 











identification, and the beginning of d/f- 
ferentiation of learning facilities in terms 
of group and individual aptitudes and in- 
terests as developed during the period of 
identification. 

During the three-year period of the 
senior high school the pupil again comes 
under the guidance of one homeroom 
teacher, who with the school counselor 
continues the process of evaluation and 
re-evaluation, adjustment and _ readjust- 
ment, to its culmination in the placement 
of the pupil either in an occupation or in 
an institution of higher education. The 
processes of identification, adaptation, ad- 
justment, and placement apply as fully 
to academic pupils preparing to do col- 
lege work as they do to those girls and 
boys preparing to enter a gainful occu- 
pation immediately upon leaving high 


school. 


ADJUSTMENT THROUGH DIFFERENTIATION 


The differentiation of learning facilities 
begins with the tenth grade, although 
some adaptation is possible in the ninth 
gtade in case of those pupils preparing 
for college entrance. It doubtless would 
be wise to begin this adaptation much 
earlier, if administratively possible, in the 
case of pupils who have been identified 
as distinctly superior. Pupils who have 
elected to begin at once to learn a trade 
are transferred to one of the vocational 
high schools, while those who wish to 
defer learning a trade until later continue 
in the Practical Arts curriculum in the 
standard high school. An increasing num- 
ber of pupils are remaining to complete 
the twelfth grade of the standard high 
school and then entering a vocational 
school to take an intensive course in a 
chosen trade. This trend is so pronounced 
that steps are being taken to extend the 
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courses in the Connelly Trade School for 
Boys to include terminal technical courses 
on the junior engineer level for superior 
pupils who have completed the standard 
high school. 

Pupils looking forward to business ca 
reers are grouped together for specialized 
instruction except in the social studies and 
physical education. Likewise in the case 
of the superior pupils in this group, plans 
are now in the making to give one or more 
years of intensive training beyond the 
standard high school, this training to b 
based for the most part upon a general 
education. Pupils of average ability ex- 
pecting to enter business as soon as pos- 
sible will have an earlier opportunity to 
obtain intensive training in the skills they 
will be expected to have at their command 
upon entrance to their first job. We recog 
nize that the better secretarial jobs, for 
example, are open only to the superior 
and more mature young women; hence the 
additional training based upon a standard 
high school curriculum, which will giv 
to them a sound general education and a 
little more maturity. The less able wh 
will not be selected for continued educa 
tion will be trained for the more routine 
types of jobs, with specialized training 
given in the eleventh and twelfth years 
It should be noted too that these less ab! 
gitls are generally more mature, chron: 
logically at least, grade for grade, than 
the superior girls. 

In the academic group the courses ain 
to prepare pupils specifically to do col 
lege work well, with respect to both con- 
tent and standards. In fact, the standards 
of good craftsmanship are as high in the 
academic courses as in the business and 
trade courses where the pressure for high 
standards in work and conduct is as in- 
sistent as is the pressure from the colleges 
for high scholastic standards. 
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ADJUSTMENT THROUGH GUIDANCE 

The school’s guidance program begins 
even before the pupil enters the junior 
high school. It continues as a friendly, 
cooperative service to help the school iden- 
tify the pupil with respect to the level 
of his abilities and interests, and, by the 
same token, to help the pupil know and 
adjust himself with respect to his own 
possibilities. 

The following brief outline of the par- 
ticipants in Pittsburgh's guidance program 
will give some idea of our conception of 
its scope and its contribution to the proc- 
ess of pupil adjustment: 

1. IN SCHOOL 
a. General 

1. The Sending School which forwards 
a complete case record of each child 
recommended by an elementary school 
for the junior high school, vocational 
high school, or girls’ trade school; or of 
each child transferred from one secon- 
dary school to another. 

2. The Receiving School which estab- 
lishes definite contacts with the sending 
school (usually an elementary school) 
and takes up the thread of guidance in 
an unbroken service to the child from 
the kindergarten to college, or to work 
and to a complete adjustment in society. 

b. Specific Personnel 

1. The Associate Superintendent in 
Charge of Secondary Education who is 
the administrative and supervisory head 
of the guidance program. 

2. The Director of Guidance who is 
the functional administrator and coor- 
dinator of the city-wide program under 
the direction of the Associate Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


3. The Principal who, as the adminis- 
trative head of the school, assumes the 
responsibility for the program of gui- 
dance in his building in line with the 
broad principles as approved by the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


4. The Vice-Principal who contributes 
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according to the program of the bi 
Ing. 

7, The Counseior 
various 


who directs and « 
pha 
building program consistent with th 


ordinates the es 
city-wide guidance program as formu 
lated and as transmitted 
principal. 


to nim by mus 


6. The Homeroom Teacher through 
W hom the guidanc > prog am pr imal ily 
functions ina pe rs nal ana intimate way 


in the lives of boys and girls 

7. The Subject Teacher contrib 
utes specifically from his own special 
ized field. 

8. The Girls’ Adviser, the School Phy 
Sictian, the At tivities I ire ctor, and 
other special personnel who contribute 
according to their own interests and op 
portunity 

9. The Pu pil 
dance endeavor 


who 


the subject of all gui- 


2. OUT-OF-SCHOOI 


a. Parents, guardians, or interested friends 
b. Community agencies (including indus 
tries) 
Church affiliations 
1. Libraries 
Museums and art galleries 
Employers in part-time employment 
The theatre 


r 


wn 


ADJUSTMENT THROUGH PLACEMENT AND 
FOLLOW-UP 

The continuing purpose of the senior 
high school program, intensified during 
the twelfth year, is to complete the P ipil’s 
occupational adjustment, that is, to place 
him either in a job where he can meet 
trade or business standards of work or in 
an institution of higher education where 
he can continue his preparation toward a 
profession for which his talents seem to 
direct him. The responsibility of the school 
does not close with this initial placement 
but continues in an effort particularly to 
help him adjust himself to his first job 
or to his first year in college, and fur 
thermore to aid him in any re-training or 
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readjustment that may later be necessary 
for any reason. 

Such an intensive program for occup 
tional adjustment makes necessary several! 
collateral services. There must be a c 
tinuous survey of occupational opportuni- 
| 


, | ' 
ties in the area served by the high school 


in order to insure proper standards in the 
school training progran and also in order 
to advise pupils with respect to occupa- 
tional opportunities that are open to them 
locally. Such a survey, with its accon 

already 


panying follow-up of pupils 
placed, serves the double purpose of run- 
ning a line of correction on school pro- 
grams and insuring that schools will not 
over-supply the market in any particular 


occupation. 


ACCEPTED FUNCTIONS 

The Pittsburgh program is based upon 
the following accepted functions of the 
public secondary school: 

1. To discover the potential abilities of each 
pupil ; 

2. To nurture in each one a sympathetic con- 
cern for the welfare of others and an in- 
telligent sensitiveness to social problems 
and conditions; 

To provide the opportunity for each one 

to grow into the fullness of the stature of 

his potentialities; and 

i. To continue, guide, and follow his de- 
velopment, as far as may be necessary, 
until he finds and fills his proper place in 
society as a participating citizen, a com- 
petent worker, and a contributing, coop- 
erating member of his family and com- 
munity. 

This statement was formally accepted 
and approved by the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education and is the basis upon 
which the development of the secondary 


school program in Pittsburgh is going fo: 
ward. So far as the writer knows this i 
the only instance of the formal acceptan 
and approval by a board of education ot 
a philosophy of public secondary educa- 
tion; it is deeply significant of the intel 
ligent and complete support which the 
Pittsburgh Board is giving to this ex- 
tended development of public secondary; 
education. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Finally, it should be said that we re 
ognize that the primary responsibility of 
the secondary school is to provide for 
youth, in the whole round of the aca 
demic and community life of the school 
continuous opportunity and the incentiv: 
to promote personal growth in the habit 
and attitudes characteristic of the ideal 
American citizen. This responsibility may 
be variously interpreted as character edu- 
cation, or as education in citizenship, or 
as a synthesis of both. In any case, what 
ever the approach to this particular prob 
lem may be, the unity of a child’s devel- 
opment must be conceded if progress is 
to be made in the discharge of this primary 
responsibility of the secondary school 
namely, to impress upon youth in realisti 
terms the fact that high ethical standard 
of living are as important as high aca 
demic standards of learning or craftsman 
ship. Occupational adjustment and social 
adjustment are phases of a unitary proc 
ess which is to continue, guide, and fol 
low the development of each pupil until 
he finds and fills his proper place in society 
as a participating citizen, a competent 
worker, and a contributing, cooperating 
member of his family and community. 
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How a Principal Can Direct Guidance 


RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Te DESIRABILITY Of a guidance 
program in any modern secondary school 
is no longer debatable. The only questions 
are: what kind of program can be put 
into operation, and what should be done 


dance program may never materialize 
Since guidance is a necessary function of 
education, unquestionably a beginning 
should be made and the budget stretched 


to cover the entire educational program 


first. This problem is 
primarily the  princi- 
pal’s responsibility, for 
without his active, intel- 
ligent, continuous lead- 
ership, even the best of 
| plans cannot succeed. 
The superintendent 
cannot accomplish the 
result in spite of the 
principal; it must be 
done by and through 
the principal as the 
leader of his faculty. It 
is not only a problem 
of organization and ad- 
® ministration; it is almost 
® wholly a problem of 


® Increasing demands of youth 
for vocational guidance place ad- 
ditional responsibilities upon the 
shoulders of the bigh school prin- 
cipal, the “keystone of the struc- 
ture.” Therefore, Occupations, 
during the present academic year, 
plans to present a series of articles 
designed to advise, instruct, and 
ins pire to appropriate action prin- 
cipals and other school executives 
in this most important phase of 
occupational adjustment. It is ap- 
propriate that the story of the 
successful Providence low-cost 
guidance plan should be pre- 
sented as the first in the series. 
The next will appear in an early 


however inadequate 
that budget may be. 
Strangely enough, the 
cost of a guidance pro 
gram is a minor prob- 
lem; the real problem 
is concerned with the 
ingenuity, skill; and 
leadership of the prin- 
cipal. The 
cost of a good guidance 


additional 
organization in a se 
ondary school of fifteen 
hundred can be as low 
as the beginning salar) 
of one additional teach 
er. Even this cost can be 
absorbed by increasing 


leadership which the 
principal cannot dele- 
gate to an assistant, a 
dean, of one or more counselors. They 
can only help. 

Many superintendents and principals, 
convinced of the need and desirability of 
a guidance program, are deterred by the 
problem of expense. ‘Teachers’ salaries 
are cut—the supply budget is limited— 
the school program is already crowded.” 
These and other similar problems, they 
feel, must be solved before a guidance 
program can be started, yet if all of these 
difficulties must first be overcome, a gui- 


issue. 


the class size by one 
pupil for each 
This is not theory, but 
actual practice. It is the purpose of this 
article to sketch briefly some of the essen 
tial steps in developing such a program. 

Most principals naturally think of gui- 
dance as the kind of service which they 
themselves have performed in cases of 
problem pupils at critical periods of their 
careers. Arrangements for college en- 
trance, transfers, promotions, with- 
drawals, placements, discipline, and the 
like, require much of the time of the 
average principal. These involve inter- 


class 
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views and adjustments that are of vital 
importance to the individuals, the school, 
and the community. The principal needs 
no argument to convince himself of their 
importance. In fact, they are so crucial 
that principals are often loath to consider 
delegating such tasks to a teacher-coun- 
selor. However, there are in every faculty 
teachers who can be selected and trained 
to do these tasks as well as he—and often 
better. It is much too expensive to have 
the principal spend his time on these 
problems if they can be delegated to a 
competent person. The principal's time 
can be spent more effectively upon prob- 
lems of supervision and administration, 
and can soon balance any increase in- 
volved in the development of the gui- 
dance program. As a matter of record, in 
two Providence high schools the more 
effective making of the school program— 
when the task was transferred from a 
faculty committee to the counselors—te- 
sulted in savings which were more than 
twice as great as the cost of the time 
which the entire six counselors were al- 
lowed for individual interviews with 
their pupils. 

The allotment of time for interviews is 
the only source of additional salary ex- 
pense involved in a guidance program of 
the class-counselor type. This work, for- 
merly done by the principal only for 
problem pupils, must naturally cost more, 
but not proportionally more, when done 
for al] pupils by a class counselor. How- 
ever, it is wasteful and extravagant to 
spend from $100 to $150 per year for 
the education of every child in a secon- 
dary school without adequate provision for 
individual attention and adjustment. This 
is axiomatic. It seemed natural at first to 
classify this expense for individual inter- 
views under administrative costs, assum- 
ing that the counselor, in taking over the 
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work of the principal, had become an 
administrator, at least in part. However, 
a major part of each counselor's instruc- 
tional program is devoted to teaching a 
course in group guidance, usually called 
vocational civics in the junior high school, 
and economic and social problems in the 
senior high school. 


COUNSELING Is TEACHING 
Individual counseling, like group coun- 
seling, is essentially an instructional pro- 
cedure, and there is no valid reason for 
classifying one type as ‘administration’ 
and the other as “instruction.’” Counsel- 
ing costs should be accepted as a regular 
charge against the instructional budget 
This is fundamental in any effective pro- 
gram of guidance. 

Guidance and administration, when at- 
tempted by one individual, simply do not 
mix any better than oil and water, for 
administrative work always crowds out 
guidance activities. The counselor is es- 
sentially a teacher who deals with the 
common problems of youth by means of 
class instruction and with individual 
problems by means of personal inter- 
views. Often the special title of “coun- 
selor” or “dean” or “adviser” tends ti 
set apart the work of the guidance worker 
from that of the rest of the faculty. This 
fact is unfortunate and has retarded the 
development of guidance programs be- 
cause it implies an increased personne! 
rather than merely a different plan of a 
signment for the various instructional 
tasks. 

Unless the school day is to be length- 
ened, guidance must be introduced into 
the program at the expense of subject 
matter instruction. It is the problem of 
the principal, with the advice, assistance, 
and approval of the superintendent, to 
assign time in the schedule to the various 
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HOW A PRINCIPAL CAN DIRECT GUIDANCE 


subjects in proportion to their general im- 
portance and their immediate necessity 
from the point of view of individual and 
group needs. This problem of curriculum 
building is one of the most important 
tasks of the professional educator. That 
is why the principal is the keystone of the 


development and progress of the work 
2. A list of the guidance functions or ser- 
vices should be prepared, such as that in 
Chapter VII in Organization and Supervision 
of Guidance in Public Education (Inor Pub 
lishing Company, Radio City, New York), 
and should be discussed in faculty meetings 
as a basis for the program. This list may be 
extended to include many 


structure and why his 
leadership with the 
faculty is so important. 

The task of intro- 


; ducing group guidance 


can be accomplished in 
many ways, but it 
should be accomplished 
with the cooperation of 


Mthe faculty and without 


antagonism or jealousy. 
Objections of some 
teachers that they can- 
ot sacrifice one min- 
te of their schedules 


GUIDANCE PRODUCES RESULTS! 
© Before 1925 more than 200 
students a year were sent to re- 
form school from Providence, 
Rhode Island, because of truancy. 
In 1925 the attendance work of 
the public schools was reorgan- 
ized and the former personnel, 
which consisted of one atten- 
dance officer and one clerk, was 
replaced by fifteen visiting teach- 
ers. Since 1925 the average num- 
ber of commitments to reform 
school for truancy in the Provi- 
dence schools bas been only 


of the duties of home 
room teachers and subject 
teachers. It will soon be 
come evident that som 
of the tasks require spe 
cial techniques, profes 
sional training, and special 
personal qualities. These 
tasks should be assigned 
to a few teachers who are 
capable of doing the work 
and are willing to prepare 
themselves for it, 
the other tasks can still be 
distributed among the 
homeroom and 
teachers. 


while 


subject 


ust be overcome. Oc- 
asionally there is a 
eeling among teachers 
hat the counselor has “an easy program’ 
erely because a portion of his or her 
ime is spent in individual interviews. 
They do not realize that interviews also 
equire preparation and involve outside 
work, The principal must lead in bringing 
bout right attitudes and relationships be- 
een homeroom and subject teachers and 
e class counselors. 
Granted the desirability and feasibility 
f instituting a guidance program, fol- 
wing are fourteen steps through which 
any of the best guidance programs have 
erged. 


FOURTEEN STEPS 
1. Any plan of guidance should be formed 
y faculty discussions, by the arousing of in- 
rest among the teachers, by a study of the 
perience of other schools and school sys- 
ms, and by forming a planning committee 
hich can do much to ensure the orderly 


twelve a year! 3. 


Having established 
the need for specializa- 
tion on the part of a few 

teachers, the next step should be the selection 

of from three to six class counselors who 
will voluntarily undertake some of the sp 
cial guidance functions. These teacher-coun 
selors should be added gradually, one each 
term or year. They should be chosen from 

a. Teachers to whom pupils naturally go 
with their problems and who are espe 
cially interested in young people. 

b. Teachers who are capable of winning, 
rather than commanding, the coopera- 
tion of other teachers. 

. Teachers who are willing to listen to 
the problems of children, to ask ques- 
tions, to supply additional information, 
to call attention to neglected phases of 
problems, and to help children arrive 
at their own decisions. 

. Teachers who are willing to do a con- 
siderable amount of overtime work and 
are skilful in the handling of clerical 
and administrative details. 

This is not an exhaustive list but includes 

merely some of the more important elements 
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that should be considered in the selection of 
class counselors. 

4. If possible, class counselors should be 
relieved of study-hall supervision, possibly of 
homeroom supervision, and of other routine 
tasks, in order that they may find time for 
interviews with parents, teachers, and pupils, 
and for the keeping of necessary records. 
Cooperating with each class counselor should 
be a committee of homeroom teachers to dis- 
cuss the common needs of their children and 
to plan homeroom programs to meet such 
needs. 

5. The principal may assign to the class 
counselors the task of classifying pupils in 
groups to meet their instructional needs. As 
an aid to such work, counselors should have 
charge of the records made on educational 
and psychological tests. Pupils may be classi- 
fied according to their educational destina- 
tion, according to their scores on educational 
and psychological tests, or according to the 
ways in which they learn. Better than any 
of these is a composite plan, arrived at by 
the counselor from a study of all of the 
available data concerning the pupils in the 
gtade. This should be a continuing study 
with the possibility of further adjustments 
always left open. (See Inor Series, Volume 
IV, p. 90.) 

So far, the program need not increase the 
costs of instruction. It can be secured en- 
tirely by the redistribution of the “‘adminis- 
trative overhead” of the school. 

6. At this point the principal should dis- 
cuss with the superintendent the importance 
of an individual interview with each pupil 
each term. Without special time for such 1n- 
terviews counselors can meet only the prob- 
lem pupils, and it should not be necessary 
for a child to become a problem in order 
to receive individual attention. It is much less 
expensive to relieve the principal of inter- 
view duties and to assign them to counselors 
than to expect the principal to see each pupil 
during time that should be devoted to ad- 
ministrative and supervisory matters. With 
adequate time provided for individual and 
group guidance PY the counselor, every sub- 
ject may be made elective, although most 
pupils should take the “core” subjects. Ade- 
quate provision for guidance obviates the 
necessity for group diagnosis or group pre- 


scription and makes imdividualization of edu 
cational planning a reality. 

7. A committee of the subject teachers o 
each class or the heads of departmeny 
should meet with the counselors to work ou 
a cooperative program through which ea 
subject teacher may have her share in t! 
guidance program. .This usually consists 
combining occupational information wit 
subject instruction as an aid to motivatio; 
Excellent materials are now available whic 
should be known to every teacher. 

8. In most junior high schools the : 
ject of occupations is already a part of t 
curriculum, being taught sometimes in co 
nection with civics or the social studies. | 
is nO more expensive to teach this subje 
for two miss 2 each week for five term 
than it is to teach it for five periods a we 
for two terms. The chief purpose of the sut 
ject is to arouse an interest in Occupations 
information and problems. For this reaso: 
should be, like general science, a continu: 
orientation course rather than an intensiy 
course for a single term. The chief disadvar 
tage of teaching such a course for only tw 
periods each week can be obviated by havin 
the same class counselor give the pupils 
his class the necessary instruction cont 
ously during their entire three-year cours 
Such an arrangement makes the couns 
wholly responsible for the background 
occupational information and interest of 2 
his pupils. It also ensures that the cou 
selor will broaden his own information | 
the field of occupations through preparat 
for such instruction, Participation in \ 
tional conferences, occupational resear 
and follow-up studies a ore broaden 
counselor's practical experience. 

In many schools additional time is p 


vided in the English or civics course or in ti] 


homeroom periods for the discussion 
problems of everyday life, for practice 
student self-government and class meeting 
for character education, and for other form 
of social-civic orientation. Such activities, 
left to the whims of each teacher, cannot 
supervised or used as effectively as when th) 
work is departmentalized and taught by th 
class counselor. A redistribution of time * 


allow for a forum period under the dir] 


tion of the counselor is recommended, they 
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providing for a full course, two periods 
bach week for six terms instead of five 
erms. This adjustment makes the counselor 
esponsible not only for re Seg infor- 
mation and interests, but also for educational 
nd social orientation. In the forum period 
re case-conference method in problems of 
veryday life is a very effective device, since 
obviates the necessity for the lecture meth- 
1 and “preaching.” This reorganization of 


"instructional units does not increase the costs 


sf instruction. 
9. The principal should require every 


bupil who enters or leaves school to have an 


iterview with the class counselor. Each 
ounselor should be expected to follow up all 
f the pupils in the group during the three- 
ear period following entrance in the junior 
igh school. Even if they leave the day school, 
ey can be followed up by means of records 
the evening schools or in employment by 
pllow-up letters. 
10. The choice of elective subjects in both 
nior and senior high schools should be 
pervised by the class counselor whose task 
is to study individual differences and needs. 
roblems involved in non-participation or 
et-participation in extra-curricular activi- 
es should also be the responsibility of the 
ass counselors. 
11. A first-hand knowledge of home con- 
itions has been found in practical experi- 
ce to solve some of the most perplexing 
oblems of adjustment; accordingly in 
hool systems where no visiting teachers are 
bund, the class counselor should visit the 
omes of pupils. 
12. When the work of the class counsel- 
s is well under way and its value has been 
emonstrated to faculty, pupils, and parents, 
is advisable that a chairman or head be 
ppointed. He should be given additional 
e for supervision and for the continuous 
dy of the school program under the direc- 
on of the slacigel This may be allocated, 
the budget, to “administrative overhead.” 
13. The next step is to build up a good 
brary. The recent lists in OCCUPATIONS, 
ocational Guidance—A Five-Foot Shelf,” 
y Robert Hoppock (Occupations, No- 
ber, 1936), and “Occupational Books— 
Five-Foot Shelf,” by Robert Hoppock and 
m Pavan (Occupations, December, 
36), are especially helpful. 


14. The superintendent and principa 
should then attempt to put the counselor ir 
touch with what is being done in other part 
of the country. Attendance at summer schools 
visits in other schools, and membership ir 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso 
tion with subscription to the magaziu 
OCCUPATIONS, are recommende: 


ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 
fourteen steps des 


Most of the | 
can be undertaken by any prin 


without increasing instructional «¢ 


Usually a superintendent may authoriz 


such measures without a vote of the 
school committee. It is merely a proce 
of rearranging the functions of the 
teachers and the subjects of the curric- 
ulum. If the program is begun gradu 
ally and unostentatiously, it is scarcely 
conceivable that there should be any ob 
jections. Rather, there should be appre- 
ciation of the initiative of the principal 
and a recognition of his ability to organ 
ize a school for the more efficient achieve 
ment of the aims of secondary education 
To organize and train a department of 
class counselors usual!y requires at least 
three years. It is often wise to begin with 
the appointment of one teacher-counselor 
each year in a small school, or one each 
term in a large school. If the teacher 
counselor is responsible for the entering 
class and is passed along with this group 
he should also be able to assist a new 
counselor with the next entering class 
Thus, in three years a complete depart 
ment of three or six class counselors may 
be formed. Only the individual counsel- 
ing time—one period each day for two 
hundred to three hundred pupils—should 
be charged to administrative costs; the 
group guidance work is instruction in 
“Vocational Civics” in the junior high 
schools and in “Economic and Socia! 
Problems” in the senior high schools 
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and is charged to instruction and gen- 
eral education. The work of records and 
research is usually done during the so- 
called ‘free period,” when teachers cor- 
rect papers or prepare their lessons. Any 
additional salary may well come later as 
recognition for outstanding service of 
professional training. 

The total cost of a guidance depart- 
ment in a school of twelve hundred pupils 
should be about equivalent to the salary 
of one teacher, two-thirds of the salary of 
an assistant principal, or, if the counselor 
is selected from the faculty, the cost will 
be the salary of a beginning teacher, or 
$1,200-$1,500, or an amount represented 
by an average increase of one pupil per 
class. The economies that may be effected 
through such a department will abun- 
dantly justify such an expenditure. The 
need is not for additional personnel, but 
for better delegation of functions and 
better program planning. 

The periods devoted to individual con- 
ferences and group-guidance are essen- 
tial to true economy. In the senior high 
schools the most difficult problem is to 
secure time for group guidance. It may 
be made an elective, but if so, it should 
be possible for all students to elect it, 
whether they are planning to prepare for 
college or to seek employment when they 
leave high school. This will require the 
sympathetic cooperation of the other 
members of the faculty and some very 
skilful program-making. A compromise 
plan provides group guidance for two 
periods per week, required in the tenth, 
but elective in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, thus amounting to a full unit of 
five periods per week for graduation or 
for college entrance as an unlisted subject. 

In some schools the group guidance 
units are part of a regular core subject 
in the social studies which also include 


economic and social problems, citizen 
ship, personal and social relations, cur 
rent history, and current literature. Th 


essential part of such a plan is that group 


guidance be given by someone with br 


training and experience who will be abi 


to utilize its potentialities to the utmost 


This person should be the class counselor 
Such a plan would automatically limit ; 


counselor's load to 150 pupils, but t 
cost would not be increased. 


THE PRINCIPAL HOLDS THE KEY 


Until a guidance program has 
veloped to the point where guida 
functions have been differentiated, 
program is still in its initial stages. | 
fortunately many principals and teacher 
seem satisfied with some 


delegation of functions among homeroon 
teachers, subject teachers, and class coun 
selors in such a way that definite respon 
sibility is assured. The wise delegation 

the guidance functions requires a thor 


ough understanding of the problems or 


the part of principals and superintendent 
No amount of hard work or devotion « 
the part of teachers and counselors ca 
make up for this deficiency. 
Discouragement and failure are sure t 


+} 


be encountered at every turn unless th 


guidance program is planned on a soun 


and effective basis. It is not enough fo 


the principal to appoint a teacher to hea: 
up the program or even several coun 
selors to do the work; the total guidanc 
program requires the efforts of homeroos 
teachers, subject teachers, and counselor 
in cooperation with the principal. Eac 
has its special task to do and should se 
its relationship to the whole problem 
The principal is the keystone of th 
structure. 


intermediate 
stage and fail to progress. The next step 
is extremely important. It requires the 
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Mpower-driven flight in 
a heavier-than-air craft. 


Careers in the Clouds 


EDWARD V. RICKENBACKER 


As THE NOVELTY of commercial 
aviation wanes, so the attraction 
modern form of transportation has for 
youth, as a means of earning a livelihood, 


this 


waxes. 

Marco Polo, Colum- 
bus, and Balboa were 
adventurous __ travelers 
whose glamorous ex- 
ploits captured and 
held the imagination of 
youth for centuries. But 
in 1903, at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, the 
Wright brothers one 
ay made the first 


hat flight dated the be- 
ginning and develop- 
nent of aviation, and 
Set up another vocational sign-post for 
American youth. And now, today, it is 
aid that aviation attracts more American 
young men than any other business enter- 
rise. 

Business or no business, adventure and 
excitement have always appealed to youth. 
But the appeal of flying has been of the 
trongest sort because flying has established 
tself as a business, offering at the same 
ime adventure and excitement to a de- 
Bree provided by no other trade or pro- 
ession. 

Aviation achievement has become al- 


gost daily front-page news. The leading 


ticles in the country’s three most popu- 
ar weekly magazines in the week in 


A According to estimates, it costs 
the government $35,000 to train 
one airplane pilot. Obviously 
there is need for extreme care in } 
the selection of candidates, and © rag 
making of plane mod 


for ability of counselors to advise 
youth eager for careers in avia- els and gl 
tion. Captain Rickenbacker, he 
America’s leading World War 
Ace, now general manager of 
Eastern Air Lines, also suggests 
new career possibilities that are the 
developing as associated out- 
growths of commercial aviation. 


which this is written are dey 
latest developments in and the 
commercial flying. A boy able t 
not help but catch a contagi 
for such rapid development 
ness of flying 
before he is ab 
he is playit 
plane toys; lat 
in a junior 
ty that en 
gl lers which 
will sail through 
the air in public park 
or field competition. 

It is only a step until 
fascinated boy is 
rts so that 


ch 


visiting airp 
he can wat 
hand the arrival and de- 
parture of giant transport planes which 


he has become accustomed to see flying 


s he d ile d 


over his town on regularly 
flights with clocklike precision. Nor is he 
content until he has experienced the thrill 
of his first ride across the skies. From 
then on, his growing love for aviation is 
a natural consequence. 

Through grammar school days the defi- 
nitely commercial aspects of aviation 
probably have never occurred to the lad, 
but he is not going to be allowed to go 
along very far in high school before the 
business of choosing aviation or some 
other vocation as a caréer is put before 
him. 

A counselor in the school learns from 








~ 


the boy’s teachers his scholastic ability. 
A discussion with the boy most probably 


veals he is eager to go into aviation— 


ist that. aviation. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred this generic term is used 
the b yy to signify he would like to be- 


thrilling 


a pilot. He sees a happy, 


future for himself as the pilot of a large 
mmercial transport plane. 
Is the counselor qualified to discuss 
n? It is not unlikely that in the mat- 
r of aircraft design and in technical speci- 
the boy may know more than the 
unselor. But it is probable, on the other 
hand, that the counselor may perform his 
ice splendidly by bringing the red-hot 
12 enthusiast face to face with some 


uts that the boy may have overlooked. 
\ career decision is about to be made. 
is the time to elect spec ial studies point- 


— » 


t 


ing to that career. 

Is commercial aviation to continue to 
erow, or has it about reached its limit? 
It seems most important to me to try to 
determine all the facts about the future of 
the profession or trade under considera- 
tion and try, to some extent at least, to 
weigh the boy’s chances for success. In 
this case it is commercial aviation. What 
are the facts? 


AVIATION Has A BiG FUTURE 


The record shows that no form of trans- 
portation, from the time of camel cara- 
vans to stream-lined electric passenger 
trains, has developed so fast as aviation 
following that memorable flight of the 
Wright brothers thirty-four years ago, and 
right on up to the present. And in public 
service, commercial aviation has no more 
than faintly scratched the surface of the 
job waiting to be done. The future of 
commercial aviation is definitely assured, 
and one can honestly start from that 
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premise in talking with any boy. More 
rapid development of the industry is 
curbed only by the limitation of human 
accomplishment. Planes are in the process 
of manufacture today that will not take 
the air before 1940. They cannot be cor 
pleted before then, although they have 
been in blueprints for some time. Fro: 
these experiments will come larger a 
faster planes, capable of greater range ar 
greater performance, flying above t 
weather at greater heights. New tra 
routes will be opened; world capitals v 
be a matter of only a few hours apart; t! 
crossing of the Atlantic and Pacific wil 
be the commonplace routine of dail; 
schedules; and the divorce of time from 
distance will be more a fact than we « 
possibly imagine today. So let us acc 
without question the future growth 
aviation. 

What about the size of the industry? Is 
it unlimited? Today, important as it is 
commercial aviation is a comparative); 
small industry in the United States, Ther 
are fewer than twenty first-class domest 
airlines. What about the employment 
saturation point? Have the companies got 
all the men they need? In 1927 there wer: 
500 employees on the payrolls of the air 
lines in this country. Today, ten years 
later, there are 11,000. That’s a substan- 
tial increase. The next five years probab)\ 
will see a greater increase in that rati 
But if 11,000 employees fully man the in- 
dustry, it must be a rather small industry 
as industries go in the United States where 
the crop of new job-seekers leaving high 
school and college seems to be getting 
greater each year. The answer is that avia- 
tion is growing, will continue to grow 
and each year will be able to employ an 
increasing number of men who can mec! 
the qualifications. 

One of the first things to impress the 
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CAREERS IN 


observer is that aviation’s ranks are re- 
cruited from youth. They will continue to 
be. There always will be a chance to start 
in at the bottom and work up. The posi- 
tions to be kept filled and added to in- 
clude: pilots, mechanics, dispatchers, air- 
port station managers, flight-stewards, 
hostesses, couriers, meteorologists, in- 
structors, designers, engineers, operating 
and traffic personnel, radio engineers, 
navigators, stockroom men, instructors, 
and male and female clerical help. 

It would seem best for a young man 
hoping for a career in aviation to find out 
first as much as he can about the nature 
of each job in the field. He should decide 
on the kind of work that holds greatest 
appeal, and for which he can best fit him- 
self. He should find out definitely what 
the qualifications are for that work, how 
long it will take him to fit himself for 
it, where he can fit himself for it, and 
what the chances of getting a job are when 
he has fitted himself and is ready to go to 
work. 


THEY WANT TO BE PiLots 


In a brief article such as this there is 
not space to offer suggestions on each of 
the many different jobs there are in com- 
mercial aviation. But since the qualifica- 
tions to become a junior pilot are highly 


§ cxacting, and since most aviation-minded 


boys picture themselves as pilots, let us 
give that job chief consideration here. 
First, a word of caution for these am- 
bitious boys. Do not let the desire to sit 
at the controls of a big plane, to go soar- 
ing above the clouds and across the skies 
to a terminus 1,000 miles away, and to 
know the joy and thrill of adventurous 
achievement be your sole motivating 
reason for seeking out a pilot’s career. 
Stop and carefully find out what the 
tequirements are, what preparation in 
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study and in flying are necessary, what the 
cost in time and in dollars and cents 
amount to. How old will you be when you 
are ready to apply for the job? If your 
application is not accepted at once would 
you be young enough to stand a two- or 
three-year delay in action and still be 
within the age limit? If the airline with 
whom you desire to get a job asks its 
pilots to have a college degree, have you 
figured out how much time you will have 
after gracdwation in which to get in the 
required number of flying hours befor 
your application will be considered? 
Are you physically fit? Is your family 
history one of good health? Do you wear 
glasses? Does the wearing of glasses by 
your older brothers or sisters or by your 
parents seem to indicate that you yourself 


will need to wear glasses sooner or later 


If the latter is so, then seek some othet 


branch of aviation as a career, for you can 
not become a pilot. 

I know of 
happier in their work than air transport 
pilots. They are healthy, quick-thinking 
They 


intelligent and have an almost instant co 


no class of men who are 


clean-living, and active are highly 


ordination of mind and muscle. They are 
well paid and are about the only class of 
responsible men in active command of 
any branch of transportation who enjoy 
almost an uninterrupted domestic life at 
home. Men who follow the sea, or long 
steel ribbons of railroad transportation 
do not enjoy this home life to the same 
extent. Young men in later married life 
will place more importance on this when 
they are bringing up families. 


Nort AN Easy Roap 


But the many advantages of a “‘sched- 
uled air transport” pilot’s life are not 
easily won. One does not find himself 
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walking along the streets of a college town 
with a newly granted engineering de- 
gree in one hand and a desire to fly in 
his heart today, and a job as a pilot fly- 
ing the ships of an airline tomorrow. It is 
more difficult than that. The first step is 
to become a student pilot, then an amateur 
pilot, a private pilot, a limited commer- 
cial pilot, a transport pilot, and finally a 
holder of the highest license, that of a 
“scheduled air transport’’ pilot. These 
pilot’s licenses are all granted by the 
Federal Government’s Bureau of Air 
Commerce. It is possible to eliminate cer- 
tain of these grades only if the pilot has 
learned to fly in one of the three govern- 
ment service branches where the physical 
requirements and necessary number of 
solo hours are no less exacting. 

When the applicant for a job with an 
airline has his Department of Commerce 
transport license, and when he has 1,000 
hours of flying experience credited in his 
log-book, you might believe that the way 
is fairly clear for him to step right into a 
captain’s or first pilot's job. But no, air- 
lines do not hire first pilots. If a man’s 
qualifications measure up and he has been 
accepted he finds himself a junior pilot. 
Later, he may win promotion to the rank 
of captain or first pilot. 

The age limit for junior pilots is 22 to 
27 or 28, according to the airline. It is 
necessary to be an American citizen. One 
company, not all, has a minimum height 
limit of five feet, ten inches. Some college, 
or army or navy training is obligatory. 
More than eighty-five per cent of Eastern 
Air Lines’ captains and pilots are college 
men. In his 1,000 flying hours the appli- 
cant must have acquired a knowledge of 
navigation, instrument (blind) flying, 
weather forecasting, airplane radio opera- 
‘ion, and airplane mechanics. 


TRAINING—How AND WHERE 


Thus it will be seen how very complete 


and exacting the apprenticeship of the ap- 
plicant must have been. When these mat- 
ters are discussed with the boy in high 
school who is eager to choose aviation as a 
career, he may naturally want to know 
exactly where he can get such training 
how to go about getting it, and how 
much it will cost him. 

In his very able and interesting book 
Getting a Job in Aviation, soon to be 
published by McGraw-Hill, Carl Nor 
cross* goes into this whole matter in a 
detailed way. I fully agree with his stat 
ment that the major airlines in engaging 
junior pilots demand the kind of training 
that is best given by the Army, Navy, or 
Marine flying services. 

It has been estimated that it costs the 
government $35,000 to train one pilot, a 
cording to Dr. Norcross. While there ar 
several private schools of aviation that give 
good value for the tuition rates asked, it 
costs from $4,000 to $6,000 at the bet 
ter-known take the airline 
pilot’s course—and even then the student 
secures only 250 solo flying hours. H 
must then go out and build up approx 
mately 750 more hours before he can 
qualify for a beginning job as a pilot. 

Eastern Air Lines’ pilots almost with- 
out exception have received their train- 
ing in one of the government's three ser- 
vice branches, with the great majority 
being Army trained. For those who arc 
interested in learning to fly under gov 
ernment instruction, I would suggest that 
a request for information be addressed t 
the War Department, Washington, D. C 
To attempt to set forth the qualifications 
and schedules of priority for entrance in 


schools to 


* Rehabilitation Assistant, New York State 


Education Department. 
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CAREERS IN THE CLOUDS 


such a brief article as this would, I fear, 
result in an exposition inclined to dis- 
courage young aviation enthusiasts, be- 
cause all the facts cannot be included; and 
less than a complete explanation is bound 


Sto distort the true picture. 


SALARIES ARE ATTRACTIVE 


What about pay? Generally speaking, 
on appointment, junior pilots receive $190 
per month for six months, then receive 
$210 as a first raise for the second six 
months. The next raise is to $225, and 
the next to $240. With some lines $240 
is the maximum for junior pilots; with 
others the top is $330. Living expenses 


M while away from home are allowed. For 


this pay the junior pilot flies approxi- 


™ mately eighty-five hours a month, depend- 


ing upon the season. It would seem that 
as airplane “operation” levels out with the 
passing of time, and when certain prac- 
tices become more or less standardized 
with all lines, that four years will prob- 
ably be the length of time a junior pilot 
serves before becoming a captain. 

It must be borne in mind that there 
is nothing fixed about “four years” as a 
junior pilot. It is possible that some pilots 


pwill always remain junior pilots—first 


rate men in every way to have as second 
in command, but lacking that indescrib- 
able something that makes for the finished, 
top-ranking product. Captains receive an 
average of $600 a month. After a num- 
ber of years of service, some veterans earn 
as much as $800. 

Regardless of the thoroughness of train- 
ing it might save time, disillusionment, 
and heartbreak to remember that it is 
estimated that only six per cent of the ap- 
plicants secure jobs as junior pilots with 
the airlines. 


FLIGHT-STEWARDS 


In addition to the captain and the 
junior pilot, Eastern Air Lines includes 
flight-stewards in its flying personnel 
Eastern Air Lines and Pan-American Air 
ways are in agreement that men can handle 
work better 
airlines _ still 


steward’s than women. 


although some employ 
hostesses. 

Qualifications for flight-stewards’ jobs 
include pride in work, ability to render 
pleasant service, experience in serving 
the public, good speech and appearance, 
good health, sufficient education to make 
a favorable impression through alert in- 
telligence, height five feet four inches to 
five feet eight inches, weight 125 to 150 
pounds, 25 to 35 years of age. Starting 
salary with Eastern Air Lines is $100 a 
$110 after 
months of satisfactory service 


month—increase to three 
increase 
to $125 at the end of six months. Flight- 
stewards fly about 125 hours a month, re- 
ceive $4 per day living allowance when 
away from their base. At present Eastern 
Air Lines employs fifty flight-stewards. 
The popularity of the job may be judged 
from the fact that we now have more 
than 2,000 applications on file. 

While the foregoing is concerned with 
the usual aviation jobs in the air, it may 
be understood that the greatest number of 
airline employees work on the ground 
There are several important departments 
which come under the main heads of 
traffic and operations. No attempt is made 
here to classify these. 


New CAREER POSSIBILITIES 
In closing I would like to suggest for 
investigation the career possibilities defi- 
nitely developing as associated outgrowths 
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of the needs of this important basic busi- 
ness of commercial aviation. 


Let young men and women remember 
that aviation has now reached the stage 


where it has important specialized work 
for those who can bring to the problems 
of aviation a contributing knowledge and 


experience in aviation law, medicine 
finance, engineering, designing, architec. 
ture, airport planning, art, and writing or 
authorship. It may be that we have not 
been sufficiently aware of opportunities ir 
these branches that exist today and that 
are bound to increase. 


Occupations in Aviation 


AN NOC ABSTRACT" 


Asonne is at once a business, an 
industry, and a profession. In its best- 
known aspect—that of transporting pas- 
sengers, mail, and express—it has the gen- 
eral characteristics of all agencies engaged 
in the business of moving persons and 
things from place to place. Behind this 
function of transportation is a great manu- 
facturing industry, building those winged 
marveis Of engineering genius and me- 
chanical skill whose roaring motors now 
elicit only a casual glance from the earth- 
bound pedestrian. Underlying both these, 
and fundamental to them, is a body of en- 
gineering knowledge and technical in- 
gcuuity which constitutes a highly special- 
ized profession. To staff adequately these 
three functional divisions of the general 
field of aviation a large and diversified 
personnel is necessary. Full, comprehen- 
sive treatment of all the individual, spe- 
cialized tasks involved is both impractical 
and unnecessary. Only the major occupa- 
tions in the field, and those peculiar to 
aviation, will be discussed in this abstract. 


* The material presented is based entirely upon 
bibliographical sources and is in no sense to be 
consi as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


So many and so rapid are the develop 
ments which take place in our current 
social and industrial organization, that 
continuous and up-to-date familiarity wit! 
even a restricted aspect of occupationa 
activity is difficult. In the field of avia 
tion, this is peculiarly true, for the p 
neering in this realm is yet in progress 
It is not surprising, therefore, that muc! 
of the literature on occupational cond 
tions and opportunities in the industry 
even that of fairly recent origin, bears e\ 
dence of obsolescence. Studies made 
1932 were based on statistical data whos 
reliability diminished even as they wer 
being assembled and analyzed. Even go 
ernment sources are not immune from the 
effects of this lag between occurrence an¢ 
reporting. As a result there remains : 
paucity of numerical data upon which it ‘ 
possible to rely. 

However, there has been a steady, if no! 
very rich, stream of writing in the field 
In the absence of objective evidence, com: 
petent opinion, based on careful observ: 
tion and long experience, may be accepted 
as the best available authority. Of such 
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pinion there is a considerable amount, 


much of it recent and reliable. Being 

attered and sometimes difficult of access, 
it requires much bringing together and 
ynthesizing. In a few cases this has been 
lone, and the resulting material is imme- 


diately useful; but there is no complete 


Mand exhaustive treatment of the whole 
Mficld to be found. 


Of the seventy-five references which 
were carefully examined during the prep- 
those found to 
ontain extremely limited information re- 


Sparding the occupational aspects of avia- 
Btion, or found to duplicate information 
Mavailable in other, more adequate, sources 


were not included in the published bibli- 
ography. The references appended to this 
therefore, comprise only the 
twenty-six sources which afford the most 
pertinent and comprehensive treatments 
»f the matters considered in the abstract. 

For the most part, the available litera- 
ture is well written and readable. Whoever 
will search through it and extract those 


mclements which are useful to his purposes, 


can assemble a fairly accurate and depend- 
able guide to occupational conditions in 
he field. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 


OCCUPATIONS IN THE FIELD 


In the actual flying of airplanes, the 
major transportation companies employ 
pilots, navigators, engineers, radio oper- 
ators, and stewards or stewardesses. 
Among essential ground occupations, 
without which modern air navigation 
would be impossible, are those of meteor- 
ologists, dispatchers, operations man- 
agers, and traffic agents. Many occupa- 
tions are concerned with the maintenance 
and equipment of the planes. Among 
these are the jobs of the airplane and en- 


IN AVIATION 
gine mechanics, radio mechanics and en 
gineers, instrument technicians and repair 
men, hangar and field service mechani 
and maintenance superintendents. 

Allied occupations, some peculiar to 
aviation, others necessary adjuncts to any 
business, and still others dependent upon 
the facilities and services of aviation, in- 
clude t 


aerial pl 10ti graphe 1ers, Spec alists in various 
dusting 


those of salesmen and demonstrators, 


commercial services such as crop 


and sky-writing, parachute riggers, test 
pilots, and airways keepers. 

De pite the length of this list, not a 
single manufacturing occupation is in- 
cluded. The factories producing airplanes 
employ the 


craftsmen, 


range of technicians 


usual 
and mechanics, many of whom 
require extensive specialized knowledge 
of aircraft Similarly the 


manifold clerical and accounting activities 


construction. 
essential to the conduct of any business 
have not been detailed. But enough has 
been said to indicate the diversity of occu- 
pations in the field. More detailed func- 
tional descriptions of some of these occu- 
pations follow. 

The pilot has perhaps the most dramatic 
rdle in aviation. It is he who guides the 
plane through clouds, fog, rain, snow, and 
sleet; and it is he who bears the ultimate 
responsibility for the safe delivery of ed 
sengers, mail, and express. He may be a 
companied and assisted by a co-pilot, ond 
relieves him at the sometimes 
operates the radio apparatus, and, in a few 
cases, serves as steward. 

A navigator is requited on every trans- 
oceanic flight of a scheduled air service. 
His duties are to plot the course, determine 
the position of the plane, and, in general, 
perform the functions of a navigating 
officer on ship-board. Although the chief 
pilot is nominally the commanding officer 
of a plane in flight, the navigator's instruc- 


controls, 
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tions as to the course to be followed are 
the ultimate authority on this question. 

The radio operator is a third member of 
the crew on transoceanic flights. He has 
charge of the operation and maintenance 
of all wireless and radio equipment while 
in the air. His duties are to keep the ship in 
contact with ground stations, receive 
weather reports and other messages, and 
send reports of progress in flight. Other 
radio operators on the ground maintain 
contacts with the planes, transmit informa- 
tion, and receive messages. 

The typical operating crew of a trans- 
port plane in overland flight consists of 
only two persons—the pilot and the co- 
pilot. Both are licensed transport pilots, 
which means they are competent navi- 
gators and radio operators. In practice the 
co-pilot does the actual flying; that is, he 
manipulates the controls. At take-offs and 
landings the chief pilot may operate the 
plane himself; but during flight his func- 
tions are those of navigator and radio 
operator. He sets the course, makes all 
necessary decisions with respect to the 
navigation of the plane, and issues orders 
to the co-pilot, much as the captain of a 
ship gives instructions to helmsman and 
engineer. 

The air stewardess is now a well-known 
figure to the general public. She is a 
member of the crew of virtually every 
transport plane, especially on the longer 
trips. Her duties are designed to add to the 
comfort and convenience of the passengers. 
She adjusts chairs, headrests, and seat- 
belts, furnishes pillows and blankets, 
distributes reading matter, post-cards, sta- 
tionery, and telegraph blanks, and serves 
meals. She must be familiar with points 
of interest along the route and call the 
attention of passengers to various land- 
marks. On some airlines, men are em- 
ployed in a similar capacity. In such cases, 
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the above enumeration of duties, with ap- 
propriate corrections in the gender of pro- 
nouns, will serve equally as an enumera 
tion of the functions of the steward. 

The meteorologist plays an important 
rdle in making air travel safe. It is he wh 
observes and records wind velocities, baro- 
metric pressures, rainfall, etc., and pre 
dicts the weather. Data from various parts 
of the route over which planes are sched 
uled to fly are assembled by him, and for 
the basis of his forecasts. Together wit 
the dispatcher he is largely responsible for 
determining whether planes may safc 
leave the airfield. 

The dispatcher, after studying the 
meteorologist’s weather reports, forecasts, 
and maps, issues orders regarding the 
clearing of planes and the cancellation | 
flights. He checks the progress of planes 
during their trips and provides them with 
information regarding weather and flying 
conditions along their routes. His task maj 
be likened to that of the train dispatcher 

The airways keeper, stationed at every 
emergency landing field along the major 
air routes, is the “lighthouse keeper of the 
sky.”” He is responsible for all the equip 
ment in the station—beacon lights, radi 
equipment, runway markers, etc. In addi- 
tion he handles messages coming in over 
the teletype system, broadcasts hourly 
weather reports, gives information to pilots 
flying overhead, and renders assistance t 
planes making emergency landings. 

On the ground, too, is the engine me- 
chanic, whose duties are to service, main- 
tain, and repair the engines which drive 
the planes. Such duties may vary from : 
quick emergency repair or replacement ti 
the complete dismantling and overhauling 
of an engine. 

A similar function is performed by the 
airplane mechanic, who repairs the fabric 
or metal covering of the ship, tightens 
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wires, welds metal parts, and otherwise 
sees that the plane is in perfect operating 
order. His job, like that of the engine 
mechanic, may be either minor adjust- 
ment or complete overhaul. 

Other hangar and field service mechan- 
ics May perform these same functions, in 
addition to assembling new planes deliv- 
ered to the field, and carrying out the 
routine of loading, fueling, and checking 
planes between landing and take-off. 

The instrument technician or re pair man 
cares for the many sensitive and delicate 
instruments upon which the pilot relies for 
information about altitude, temperature, 
wind velocity, speed of motion, and 
other facts essential to his intelligent man- 
agement of the controls. Instruments 
must be installed, calibrated, periodically 
checked, and repaired. 

A parachute rigger usually is found at 
every airport. Parachutes are required to be 
inspected and repacked at stated intervals, 
and this, together with the making of 
necessary repairs, is the function of the 
rigger. 

The engineer might have been men- 
tioned first among all those who contribute 
to the making and operating of planes. 
He is not only the originator of the plans 
for the plane and engine; his function is 
continuous. Planes, engines, instruments, 
radios, equipment, and apparatus of all 
sorts require constant improvement and 
adaptation. The engineer is usually a 
specialist on some one of these phases. His 
contributions determine, in large measure, 
the progress of aviation. 

The test pilot is the “guinea pig” of 
the aircraft industry—with the impor- 
tant difference that the test pilot knows 
it! A newly designed plane, before being 
put in production, must be tested in actual 
performance under the most demanding 
flight conditions. This is the test pilot's 
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job. He takes the plane up and deliberately 
subjects it to the most gruelling kind of 
manipulation. It has been said that his job 
is to try to wreck the plane and kill himself, 
while at the same time he makes careful 
and minute observations on his inability 
to succeed, 
The traffic ag 
officer of the airlines. His function is to 
to the 
public. In this activity, his duties vary little 


gent is the P iblic relat ons 


sell the services of the company 
in nature from those of similar employees 
of other carriers. 


ABILITIES ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


Appar ntly few attempts have been 


made to ascertain objectively the personal 
characteristics of successful workers in 


various aviation occupations. Inquiries 
among employers regarding the qualifica 
tions they demand, logical analyses of the 
nature of various jobs, and expressions of 
Opinion are the sources of such informa 
tion as is available on this point. 

Good health is a primary essential in 
virtually all the occupations. Other neces- 
sary personal qualific ations vary with spe 
cific jobs. 

The pilot, in addition to perfect physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional health, needs 
courage, an adventurous spirit, steady 
nerves, high intelligence, good judgment, 
the ability to think and act quickly. He 
should be of good appearance and pleas 
ing personality. His moral character must 
be above reproach, and his living habits 
scrupulously clean. 

On the fest pilot falls even more heavily 
the necessity for skill, resourcefulness, 
courage, and lightning-quick decision. 

The radio operator needs excellent 
hearing and a clear voice. His mind must 
be keen and alert, and his judgment 
dependable. He must be reliable and 


cool-headed in emergencies, and he 
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should be quick to obey orders. 

The air stewardess must be between 21 
and 28 years of age, must weigh not more 
than 120 pounds, must not be taller than 
5 feet, 5 inches, must possess a pleasing 
personality, tact, intelligence, and spirit, 
and must be attractive in appearance. She 
must also be a registered nurse. 

The air steward is not required to con- 
form to such precise dimensions, age, or 
pulchritude, but the personality qualifi- 
cations are essentially the same as for 
women. 

For other occupational classifications in 
the field the qualifications mecessary are 
generally those traits common to similar 
occupations in other fields, and need not 
be specially treated here. 


TRAINING AND TRAINING FACILITIES 


Training for most operating jobs in 
aviation—both flying and ground opera- 
tion—is available in aviation schools in 
various parts of the country. The nature 
and duration of the training varies with 
the specific occupation for which it is de- 
signed to prepare the student. For most 
technical flying jobs, high school gradua- 
tion is a generally accepted minimum 
standard of academic education, with col- 
lege graduates preferred. For the engi- 
neering posts, college training is virtually 
essential, and post-graduate specialization 
desirable. Apparently there are no spe- 
cific educational requirements for me- 
chanics either in factories or airports, em- 
ployers demanding experience and voca- 
tional competence rather than certificates 
of graduation, 

Most jobs in aviation are available only 
to holders of licenses issued by the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce, at 
Washington. The requirements for all the 
licenses are too varied and numerous to 


set forth here, but will be supplied by the 
U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce upon re- 
quest. The Bureau also issues certificates 
of approval to aviation schools whic! 
meet its requirements, and will send a 
list of such approved schools to anyone 
who requests it. Application for inspx 
tion and certification is optional with the 
schools, so that lack of a certificate is not 
necessarily proof of inadequate faciliti 
However, the prospective student will 
well to make a careful investigation of 
school which has not been approved. 


Vocational high schools, university « 
tension divisions, and other public and 
private schools in many parts of the cou: 
try also offer instruction in aeronauti 
and allied subjects. 

Both the Army and the Navy maintair 
training schools for aviators and other 
workers in aviation. Among investigators 
and writers in the field there is substan 
tial agreement that no more thorough 
flight training is obtainable anywher« 
than in these training schools. The rigid 
discipline, the courage, the stamina, the 
coolness in emergencies, and most particu- 
larly, the skill in handling of planes, all 
of which are so essential to the qualifica- 
tions of military and naval pilots, arc 
characteristic of the graduates of thes 
schools. Applicants are carefully selected 
only the most fit, both in mental and 
physical attributes, are admitted to the 
courses, Educational requirements are 
high, the Army requiring two years of 
college, the Navy requiring college 
graduation. Many of the most successful 
transport pilots now flying for the com- 
mercial air lines received their training in 
the Army or Navy. 

Further information regarding admis- 
sion to training for Army flying may be 
obtained by writing to the Army Air 
Corps, War Department, Washington, 
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D. C. Similar inquiries respecting train- 
ing in the Navy and the Marine Corps 
should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


Most of the training schools and col- 
leges maintain placement offices which es- 
tablish contacts with employers and as- 
sist graduates in finding jobs. It cannot be 
impressed too forcibly upon the student 
that the holding of a license is no assur- 
ance of employment. Experience is an im- 
portant factor, and the beginner frequently 
must be content with small pay and ir- 
regular employment while acquiring this 
experience. The licenses themselves are is- 
sued in most cases only to persons with 
some experience, the amount required de- 
pending upon the grade of the license 
Advancement is conditioned by the same 
considerations that obtain in other fields, 
competence and application being re 
warded by increased responsibility, au- 
thority, and remuneration. One of the best 
available outlines of the avenues of ad- 
vancement open to various types of em- 
ployees in aviation is that given in the 
1936 Bulletin of the Boeing School of 
Aeronautics at Oakland, California, which 
will be sent free upon request. It must be 
recognized that these lines of advancement 
are only indicative of possibilities, not 
assurances of automatic promotion. 

Mechanics in aircraft and aircraft en- 
gine factories frequently are recruited 
from other manufacturing industries, and 
the prospective aviation mechanic prob- 
ably could not do better than to find his 
first job in an automobile engine plant, 
of in a plant manufacturing other types 
of automotive machinery. Instrument me- 
hanics will find experience in watch- 

aking of great value. Technicians in 
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other specific phases, such as radio and en 
gine repair, may find it easier to secur 
employment in aviation after having had 
considerable experience in other fields. Al- 
though beginners and learners are som« 
times employed by aviation companies 
the availability of skilled workers during 
the past few years has made this unusual 
Recent expansion of 
undoubtedly has absorbed part, if not all, 
of this available labor, and the aircraft 


industrial activity 


industry may find it necessary to train 
more of its skilled personnel within the 
industry. At present (June, 1937), de 
pendable forecasts in this connection ar 


| 
impossible. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


According to the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, more than three-quar 
ters of the airline pilots of the United 
States are organized in the Air Lin 
Pilots Association, affiliate of th 
American Federation of Labor. Many 
members of the Interna 
tional of Machinists, and 
many radio operators are in 
membership of the American Radio Tel 
Other 


service employees are less extensively or 


an 
mechanics are 
Association 
luded in the 
graphists’ Association. ground 


ganized. These labor unions exert influ 


ence chiefly in wage and hour bargaining 
since entrance to aviation is largely con 
trolled through federal licensing authority 


COMPENSATION 


According to data gathered in 1933 by 
the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion (see Reference Number 8 in the 
Bibliogiaphy), average monthly earnings 
in three major flying occupations were as 
follows: 

Pilots 
Co-pilots 
Stewardesses .. 


bocce cee 
231 
134 
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Shop, hangar, and office employees re- 
ceived the following average weekly tfe- 
muneration: 

Airplane mechanics .... $35 
Chief mechanics....... 49 
Crew chiefs 39 
Dispatchers es ae ala ae 
Engine mechanics...... 34 
Inspectors 37 
Mechanics’ helpers 26 
Radio mechanics....... 33 
Radio operators 33 


Current (1937) earnings are probably 
somewhat higher than those reported 
above. Although actual figures are not 
available, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that employees of aviation companies 
have shared in the upward trend of wages 
which has been observable during the 
past year or more. It is known that in- 
creased schedules and longer hours have 
resulted in greater average monthly earn- 
ings for flight personnel, although the 
basic rates of pay have remained substan- 
tially unchanged. A competent observer 
has suggested that current earnings are 
probably at least ten per cent higher than 
in 1933. 


NUMBER AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


On December 31, 1935, all employees 
of United States airline operators num- 
bered 8,352. Of these, 995 were pilots and 
co-pilots, 2,618 were mechanics and 
other ground-service employees, 1,868 
were other hangar and field employees, 
and 1,657 were operation and office em- 
ployees. These figures do not include per- 
sonnel in aircraft manufacture, or in the 
manufacture and distribution of aero- 
nautic equipment and accessories, or em- 
ployees of commercial aviation agencies 
not engaged in regular airline operation, 
concerning whom no data are available. 

There are relatively few women in the 


field—except in office work and in cer 
tain semi-skilled production occupations 
Of more than 13,000 licensed pilots ir 
1935, approximately only 350 wer 
women. In 1932 there were five women 
aircraft mechanics, and the number prob 
ably has not grown markedly since then 

Some suggestion of the geographic dis. 
tribution of employment may be gathered 
from the fact that 462 pilots included ir 
a field survey conducted in 1935 by th 
Federal Coordinator of Transportatic: 
were distributed among sections of th 
country as follows: 


North Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central... . 
South Atlantic......... 
South Central 

Western 


PROBABLE FUTURE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


It is difficult to forecast future deve 
opments in aviation. Enthusiasts pred 
tremendous expansion; pessimists expec 
little further progress. Present indica 
tions tend to support the enthusiast 
However, there were, in 1935, som 
13,000 licensed pilots of all grades, an 
fewer than 1,000 were employed by th: 
established airline operators of the cour 
try. How many of the remainder wer 
making a living out of flying, it is imp 
sible to say. It seems likely, however, th: 
there is at least an adequate supply 0! 
pilots. The Air Transport Association 1 
ported to the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation in 1935 that the airlines 
had a waiting list of more than 1,000 ap 
plicants for positions as stewardesses 
This would certainly appear to be ev: 
dence of an over-supply of candidates 
General improvements in industrial con 
ditions may accelerate the demand for 
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-illed mechanics in both the manufactur- 
ng and servicing aspects of the industry. 
But the largest opportunities are said to be 
Jeveloping in the business phases of the 
held, that is, in selling ships, equipment, 
d services, and in supplying a variety of 
ommercial services not directly related to 
viation, but in which the use of aircraft 
essential. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Flying holds many attractions for those 
f certain temperament. It is stimulating, 
ever dull, always challenging. It offers 
nstantly changing scenes and many and 
aried personal contacts. At the same 
me it has many disadvantages. Work at 
igh altitudes is productive of fatigue, 
ving conditions are frequently irregu- 
pr, and the hazards to life and safety are 
latively great. Insurance actuaries re- 


ently calculated that the chance of a 
ansport flier’s having a fatal accident 


uring the course of his work is 88 times 
5 great as in ordinary ground occupations. 
ven a minor accident may disqualify a 
ilot for further service. It is likely, too, 
at pilots will be forced by the rigid 
ysical standards required of them to 
tire at an early age. 


Among the ground occupations the ad- 


tages and disadvantages usually are 
aracteristic of the occupations rather 
han of aviation. There is probably more 
pportunity for outside work than in 
er fields, but this is accompanied by 
regular hours, frequent nervous tension, 
nd occasional exposure to disagreeable 
eather conditions. In aircraft factories, 
orking conditions generally are more 
tisfactory than in comparable plants. 
ack of standardization precludes the in- 
oduction of mechanization and monot- 
y into the productive process. 
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AGENCIES FROM WHICH FURTHER INFORMA 


TION May Be OBTAINED 
(1) Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Inc., 30 Ri 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(2) Bureau of Air Commerce, Un 
States Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
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Vocational Guidance and the College Curriculum Dati 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


V ocanonat GUIDANCE in college 
today is operating under two rather severe 


handicaps. In the first place, we attempt 
to build up self-determination and self- 
reliance in students, but do it in an atmos- 
phere where curriculum 
requirements and the 
supervision of every de- 
tail of daily living blan- 
ket to a large degree at- 
tempts at development 
of initiative. Counsel- 
ing is based upon self- 
decision, but it is one of 
the few places in a col- 
lege or university where 
self-decision is sug- 
gested or permitted. 

In the second place, we tell the student 
that he must be realistic and face the 
world of jobs as they exist, but we do 
this again as a phase of a curriculum 
which is heavily loaded with unreality 
and in which the emphasis is upon the 
past rather than upon the present. A stu- 
dent is told that he must not romanticize 
about his vocational choice, that he must 
stop being idealistic and consider job 
facts. On the other hand, we encourage 
and teach romanticism and idealism in his 
economics, industrial relations, sociology, 
psychology, foreign languages, and litera- 
ture. 

Vocational guidance is a vital need 
among college students, whether recog- 
nized or not. Many students have made 
no vocational choice by the time they enter 
college and have no college, vocational, or 


* While regimentation and cur- 
riculum requirements apparently 
continue to cramp vocational 
counseling styles at the college 
level, this author finds bope in 
some recent significant trends. 
Chief among developments is the 
fact that vocational guidance no 
longer is considered an isolated 
factor in a student's life. 


life goal. Annual studies of freshmen ; 
the University of Minnesota consistent 
show that from 25 to 35 per cent of ther 
have made no vocational choice. No mz 
ter how poor the choice may be, one-thir: 
of them have mak 
none at all. For sever 
years the freshmen 
Stanford Universit 
were interrogated 
the beginning of ther 
first quarter. From 4 
to 55 per cent of thes 
students were not abi 
to make any statemes 
as to vocational choic 
A number of such stud 
ies show the proportion of non-decisia 
among freshmen ranging from 25 to § 
per cent.* Nor is it true that those wh 
have made a vocational choice have mat 
it wisely or will persist in the choice. Ce 
tain studies at Stanford would show th) 
probably half of those who have made: 
choice by the freshman year of collex 
will change that specific choice at leat 
once while in college (1), (2).* Sud 
change, of course, is often desirable ni} 
shows growth. The tendency in hig 
schools and colleges to insist upon voo] 
tional choices and then to consider thes 
as final and fixed has done irreparabk) 
harm and handicapped the possibility oJ 























1 The differences in proportion of non-decisit# 
found in the different studies is probably much # 
fluenced by the form in which the question is aske«] 

2 Numbers in parentheses refer to the biblioge] 
phy appended to this article. See page 40. 
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. . . ~- 
rational change. A vocational decision is 


a process, not an event. 

After all is said and done, the signifi- 
ance of such stated choices is vastly over- 
rated. They have a low degree of reliabil- 
ity and are likewise discouragingly low in 
validity when this is studied in terms of 
ny measured relationship between choice 
on the one hand and personality, ability, 
and opportunity on the other. 

In spite of its seeming urgency, there 
s probably less vocational guidance be- 
ng carried on in colleges and universities 
han is true of many other personnel func- 
ions. Vocational guidance as a college 
personnel function has held the spotlight 
or some years. It is more capable of at- 
racting public attention, it is newer in 
mphasis, it is more urgent in parental 
pinion, and it deals with well-publicized 
psychological terminology. In spite of all 
is, however, the actual amount of vo- 
ational guidance that is being carried on 
ith anything like careful diagnosis and 
dequate information is probably much 
ess than the amount of careful attention 
given to dormitory supervision, health 
are, freshman orientation, and scholastic 
t educational guidance. 

There are those who would say that 
puidance is diagnosis (3). If this be true, 
en to a limited degree, then there is 
ittle going on in our colleges that could 
curately be called vocational guidance. 
udent diagnosis is about as difficult a 
ask as could be set anyone. Every stu- 
ent is individual, and there are thou- 
ands of them in the average university. 
ach individual is complex within him- 
elf, and has a complexly varied social en- 
ironment. Both the diagnosis and the 
eatment accorded him must be highly in- 
ividual. There are many more people 
ho can give tests than there are those 
ho can apply them and interpret them. 


There is nowhere near a sufficient number 
| both a 


of vocational counselors who have 
human touch and a 


counselor's intimate 
research man’s attitude 
measurement instruments. In fact, it is 
rather seldom that both qualities are 
found in the same individual. Yet good 


critical toward 


vocational guidance requires not only a 
sympathetic case-worker's approach and a 
trained selection and use of diagnostic in 
struments, but also a hard-headed knowl- 
edge of the world of jobs outside the 
college walls. 

Even though there is comparatively 
little vocational guidance at the college 
level, and even though part of that is pro- 
fessionally immature, the difficulties stated 
in the first paragraph of this article are 
actually the paramount obstacles. Voca- 
tional guidance cannot flourish in an at 
mosphere which is by its very nature an- 
tagonistic to the principles of guidance. 


REGIMENTATION CONTINUES 


It is rather amazing that so many 
American college administrators remain 
fascistic in their attitude toward their stu- 
dents. Theoretically, America has a demo- 
cratic public school system. Surface indi- 
cations of democratic organization and ad- 
mission are too little borne out in curricu- 
lum or teaching emphasis. Fixed curricula 
on an academic pattern are very slowly 
giving way to those that actually permit 
adaptation to differences in degree of aca- 
demic interest and ability, permit inclu- 
sion of meaningful materials, permit 
training in wise choices of subjects and 
activities. Certainly there is little that is 
democratic or that is encouraging to ini- 
tiative in the colleges and universities of 
this country. We admit students to col- 
lege on a set high school pattern, thereby 
doing much to throttle the effectiveness of 
the high school curriculum. We set out a 
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largely prescribed freshman and sophomore 
curriculum, because these students are as- 
sumed to be too young to know what they 
want or to want what they should want. 
In the freshman year we allow for a little 
orientation work and counseling, but these 
programs are often in the nature of an 
enlightenment of students as to the regu- 
lations and curriculum requirements of 
the university. After a student has reached 
his junior year and is ready for greater 
specialization in the field of his “‘choice,” 
then the curriculum becomes even more 
prescribed since the specialists in that field 
always know what is best. Of course, this 
is often what is “best’’ for the curriculum, 
not for the student. Along this straight 
and narrow pathway of prescriptions 
there are a few outpost institutions that 
are at least experimenting with the pos- 
sibility of developing student initiative 
(4; chapter 12, 13, 14). 

Curriculum requirements are not the 
only things that surround the student with 
a West Point atmosphere. Attendance is 
required at classes, and students are 
checked on whether or not they come in 
late or come not at all, just as they were 
in primary grades. A student may master 
the subject matter in the field and pass 
the examination, but he gets demerits or 
even failure if he has been irregular in 
his attendance. It may be important that 
a student be checked at every step, but it 
smacks of unreality when we realize that 
on the job in the outside world he is 
judged by results. If a salesman is irregu- 
lar but gets results, he will seldom be 
fired as long as the orders come in. Not 
so in college. Attendance is a sacred thing, 
and a professor is insulted if students do 
not come regularly and fill their assigned 
classroom seats. An empty seat in front 
of a professor is like the proverbial red 
flag to a bull. No one knows exactly why. 


It has not always been so, because univer 
sities did not start in this way nor have 
the great universities of England and 
Europe ever developed thus. 


STUDENT INITIATIVE CRAMPED 


Paralleling these curricular and class 
room requirements is the lack of oppor 
tunity given for student initiative along 
strictly student lines of action. Students 
are told about the rights and responsibil 
ties of citizenship, but they are seldom 
given more campus rights and responsi 
bilities than is accorded a prisoner on 
parole. This does not mean that we need 
to “take off the lid” and permit entirely 
free, untrammeled student behavior, This 
would be going just as far in the opposite 
direction and would be just as wrong 
Students need help and guidance in th 
development of their habits and attitude: 
But guidance and counseling involve th: 
concept of two-way relationships. Gu: 
dance is not someone’s else telling th 
student what to do. Guidance involves an 
opportunity for a student to share in th 
common determination of what is the 
best plan of action. There must be limits 
to this sharing and there must be regula 
tions which will care for the situation afte 
those limits are reached. The point to be 
made is that most college curricular and 
regulation limits are far too narrow for 
the development of student initiative and 
for the functioning of vocational guidance 
that is worthy of the name. 

Life within college walls is not an idea! 
place for the consideration of occupational! 
and life facts. There is too much that is 
dogmatic and unreal about the curricu- 
lum. In spite of many studies proving 
them invalid, heavy reliance is placed 
upon the importance of prerequisites. A 
student must precede a given course with 
some other course although the reason is 
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seldom dear to the student and often not 
to the professor. ““Culture’’ is stressed, but 
the contribution of a given course to such 
a concept, since culture in itself is often 
a very vague and diffused concept, is rarely 
made clear to the student. 

A college is seldom able to state its own 
purpose, aims, of raison d'etre in any other 
than appallingly general, traditional, or 
moralistic terminology. With this as such 
a self-evident truth — examine the first 
pages of any college or university catalog 

-_the student cannot be expected to see 
meaning in the subject-matter curriculum 
or to discern the relationship of a course 
in English literature or sociology to the 
aims of an institution. To attempt to talk 
facts and insist upon vocational reality 
(even where such is known) in this un- 
real and unrelated world is to attempt 
what is virtually a psychological impos- 
sibility. 

THE PLACE OF GUIDANCE 


Perhaps enough has been said to indi- 
cate the nature of the dilemma in which 
college vocational guidance finds itself. If 
it attempts to become an integral part of 
the college pattern it must prostitute its 
principles of self-decision and reality. If it 
adheres to these principles it has an uphill 
fight against practically all else in the col- 
lege experience of the student. Excep- 
tions would be made, in part at least, to 
such aspects of the curriculum as part- 
time employment while in college, deal- 
ing with other students in campus organi- 
zations or dormitory, and courses, such as 
clinical social work or contemporary af- 
fairs, that attempt to deal with realities. 
Exception would mot be made to even 
such presumably factual courses as 
zology, chemistry, or physics. Such 
courses too often are taught from the pro- 
fessional-training, prerequisite point of 
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view when, in matter of fact, the majority 
of the students enrolled will never con 
tinue the professional course of study or 
use these data for the purpose for which 
they were taught. These courses then, 
when so taught, do not present informa- 
tion that has either immediate or remote 
meaning or application for the student 
They are not “factual” courses 


SOME SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


What is vocational guidance doing 
under these conditions? What are som« 
of the trends in the field? Let me list a 
few encouraging and significant develop 
ments. 

1. Vocational guidance is no longet 
considered a function isolated from edu 
cational, personality, health, and social 
guidance. These factors are all phases of 
a student’s life, all elements in any stu 
dent decision to be made, and cannot b« 
segregated or treated in an isolated fash 
ion. A vocational counselor can no longer 
be content with merely providing voca 
tional information. Both the information 
and the attendant counseling must relat: 
vocational problems to educational plan 
ning, to knowledge of personal aptitudes 
and interests, to social and emotional d« 
velopment. 

2. As an amplification of this first trend 
is the growing recognition that good vo- 
cational counseling may include much 
that is not merely vocational information 
A clear-headed examination of chances for 
academic success, or for vocational train- 
ing success, under predicted conditions of 
scholastic competition, is good vocational 
counseling. Assistance toward better men- 
tal health, or away from social stresses 
and personal ambitions that will mean 
only emotional distress and life ineffi- 
ciency, is good vocational counseling. In 
fact there is good evidence to support the 
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conviction that many students need some- 
thing else much more than vocational 
counseling, no matter how urgent the 
need for the latter seems to be. Intellec- 
tually superior students may need intel- 
lectual stimulus and curriculum counsel- 
ing(5) and academically poor students 
may need educational and life redirec- 
tion(6) far more than they need voca- 
tional information or counseling. A 
vocational counselor can no longer con- 
sider as adequate equipment a vocational 
bibliography, a shelf full of vocational 
books and pamphlets, a list of alumni 
willing to talk to students, and a few vo- 
cational tests. This man should not be 
called a vocational counselor, he is merely 
a vocational technician. 

3. A corollary to the above is the 
. trend toward combining diagnostic and 
clinical procedures (3; chapter 6). Test 
or other objective results must be synthe- 
sized and given meaning in the light of 
\ the knowledge of test limitations and of 
known information about the social, 
family, and emotional life of the student. 
This means that a counselor must know 
social-case-work methods as well as psy- 
chological methods of test interpretation. 
Tests are to be considered as means to an 
end, never as ends in themselves. The in- 
terview becomes of primary importance 
both as the means whereby certain non- 
formalized information is sought, /.e., in- 
formation which cannot be secured by 


blank, check list, or test; and as the ageng 
whereby the interpretation is made to the 
student of the limitations, relationship 
and meaning of these items of objective 
and subjective information. 

4. Consideration of functional group- 
ings of vocations is being substituted for 
the earlier emphasis on specific vocations 
It is more valuable that a student know 
toward what vocational field his aptitudes 
and interests direct him than that he know 
the specific vocation he hopes to enter 
The field of vocations may be determined 
by a careful consideration of his aptitudes 
i.e., the choice may be made upon a psy- 
chological basis. The specific vocation 
within this field, on the other hand, is 
subject to such chance factors as local 
opportunities, family connections, and 
economic conditions determining the level! 
to which training can be pursued. Trabue 
gives an admirable discussion of proposed 
occupational researches in which func 
tional groupings of vocations are to be 
sought (7). This development of func- 
tional vocational classifications is evidently 
the outgrowth of the recent interest in 
Thurstone’s factor analysis of interests 
and aptitudes. One should remember, 
however, that Thorndike’s “types” of in- 
telligence and Mill’s groupings of four 
basic interests (in ideas, in things, in 
people, in monetary symbols) preceded 
their statistical verification by Thurstone 
and have long been used by counselors. 





(1) Strong, E. K., Jr., “Diagnostic Value of the Vocational Interest Test,” Educational 


Record, January, 1929. 


(2) Culver, Benjamin, “When Students Choose Careers,” Personnel Journal, 14:64-70 


(1935). 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


Procedures, McGraw-Hill, 1937. 


Psychology, 7:301-307 (1936). 


(1936). 


Williamson, E. G., and Darley, J. G., Student Personnel W ork. An Outline of Clinical 
Duffus, R. L., eongee iy Enters College, Scribners, 1936. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, “Aiding the Fit,” | seer of Higher Education (1935), 6:357-363. 
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Odccuranons for February, 1937, 
contained a brief account of the purpose, 
organization, and procedures of the Rhode 
Island Institute for Counseling and Per- 
sonnel Service.’ It was stated that the pur- 
pose of this Institute 
was to further the occu- 
pational adjustment of 
the people of Rhode 
Island, particularly those 
who did not have access 
to such guidance serv- 
ices as were made avail- 
able by the public 
schools. The procedure 
was described as coordi- 
nating the work of all 
agencies which might 
make some contribution 
to the vocational adjust- 
ment of the people of 
the state, and supplying such needed serv- 
ices as were not already available. 

During its first eight months the In- 
stitute has undertaken with varying de- 
grees of success both individual and mass 
vocational adjustment. Illustrative of ac- 
tivities and procedures and their adapta- 
tions in attempting to meet the occupa- 
tional needs of a community is a project 
undertaken in cooperation with the Rhode 
Island Metal Trades Association, the 
Rhode Island Employment Service affil- 
iated with the United States Employment 
Service, and the Providence Public 
Schools. This project particularly illus- 
trates the Institute’s attempt to coordinate 


“A Non-school Youth Counseling Institute.” 


Occupational Adjustment in Rhode Island 


WILBUR I. GOOCH 


© This article tends to show that 
it is not impossible for a large 
community quickly and efficiently 
to coordinate important phases of 
occupational adjustment as an aid 
toward meeting skilled labor 
shortages. While it may take tally alert, and they 
from three to five years to see 
real results from the metal trades 
project described, the method 
employed is of such unusual cur- 
rent news interest that the Edi- 
tors are greatly pleased to make 
its details available to all. 











the various phases of occupational adjust- 
ment. 

The cooperative project arose from a 
very definite need. On file last fall in the 
Providence office of the Rhode Island Em- 
ployment Service were 
long lists of young men 
who had registered for 
employment. Potentially 
many of these young 
men were employable; 
they were healthy, men- 


wanted to work. Actu- 
ally, however, they were 
not employable, they 
were vocational incom- 
petents because they 
were untrained. Simul- 
taneous with the growth 
of this list another list 
was in the making—that of the unfilled 
jobs in the metal trades, both the highly 
skilled jobs such as first-class machinists, 
and the semi-skilled jobs such as machine 
operators. As is well known now, during 
the worst days of the depression industry 
did not train men for these jobs. And it 
takes a long time to make a first-class 
machinist, often the greater part of a 
decade. Thus we have a picture of the 
need—one which could have been dupli- 
cated in many areas of the nation—the 
need of the employment service to place 
its registrants, and the need of the metal- 
trades industries to secure men, needs 
which ought to have been, but were not, 
compensatory. 
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It was at this juncture that the Rhode 
Island Institute for Counseling and Per- 
sonnel Service believed it had a service to 
perform. It proposed to act as a coordi- 
nating agency to turn one need to the 
satisfaction of the other. Therefore, it sug- 
gested to Thomas A. Barry, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Rhode Island Metal Trades 
Association, and to Thomas Bride, Jr. 
(State Director), and Norman J. Meikle- 
john (Manager of the Providence office ) 
of the Rhode Island Employment Service 
affiliated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, that a cooperative plan be 
formulated for selecting a number of 
these unemployed but potentially capable 
young men and inducting them into the 
meta!-trades industries. The Rhode Island 
Metal Trades Association agreed that 
while any program instituted in this man- 
ner could not possibly supply first-class 
machinists at once, it might provide 
within a short period of time efficient 
machine operators who, if carefully se- 
lected, would ultimately become first- 
class machinists. The plan as finally 
adopted consisted of the following 
phases: 

First, the careful initial selection from 
its lists by the Rhode Island Employment 
Service of a number of young men who 
had — for work in the metal trades, 
but who were not employable because they 
lacked specific training or experience. 

Second, the selection from this larger 
list by means of prognostic and achieve- 
ment tests and other pertinent data such 
as educational background, of a smaller 
number of young men to undergo inten- 
sive training as machine operators, but ul- 
timately looking to advancement as ma- 
chinists. The procedure of this second 

hase was more than that of selection; it 

included personal interviews and counsel- 
ing for each candidate. It was believed 
that when a young man was discouraged 
from entering the metal trades he should 
be encouraged and helped to investigate 


other opportunities. The process of selec. 

tion gave important clues. 

Third, the provision of intensive train 
ing, without cost to the trainee. 

Fourth, the immediate placement of all 
successful trainees. 

Fifth, the follow-up and adjustment on 
the job of each trainee placed. This was 
looked upon in part as a means of evalu 
ating the service. 

In short, the Institute viewed the job 
to be done in its wholeness: finding men 
who needed jobs and finding employers 
who needed men, and then reasonably 
adjusting the former to the latter by 
means of careful selection, training, and 
follow-up. This must be largely the plan 
of any successful attempt at mass voca 
tional adjustment in which individual 
counsel plays small part. Even in this pro 
cedure, both selection and follow-up, or 
adjustment on the job, involve consider 
able individual counseling. 

It is interesting to note that these are 
precisely the same phases, although per- 
haps with different emphases, included in 
the occupational adjustment program de- 
vised by the thirteen school superinten 
dents as a result of their occupational 
educational tour last May.* The superin- 
tendents emphasize occupational guidance 
and counseling to be followed by occu 
pational training and placement (includ- 
ing follow-up). The Institute's program 
emphasizes scientific selection (including 
some guidance and counseling), to be 
followed by training, placement, and ad- 
justment on the job. 


THE INITIAL SELECTION 


The initial selection of candidates was 
made by the Providence Office of the 
Rhode Island Employment Service. The 
chief criterion of selection was that the 
individual in registering for employment 
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had indicated an interest in the metal 
trades and a belief that he might succeed 
in such work. There was the further selec- 
tive factor of age: the prospective trainee 
must be young enough to undergo a com- 
paratively long period of training without 
undue discouragement. The Employment 
Service ultimately certified a list of 
eighty-six young men to the Institute. 

Although the metal-trades industries of 
Rhode Island could easily have absorbed 
many more young men if properly trained, 
the Institute proposed to select from the 
group certified only those who, according 
to the best evidence, would succeed and 
advance in the metal trades. it was_de- 
sited to obtain some indication of (1) the 
candidate's ability to learn on the job, and 
(2) the candidate’s ability to get along 
with other people. To secure a measure 
of ability to learn on the job, a battery of 
tests was given consisting of instruments 
designed to measure general intellectual 
capacity or ability to learn (Otis, Ad- 
vanced Form), mechanical aptitude (De- 
troit Mechanical Ability Test), and arith- 
metic achievement (Metropolitan Arith- 
metic Test). 

Equally important to the Institute were 
indications of the candidate’s ability to 
get along with other persons on the job. 
It was not unmindful of much recent 
evidence indicating that loss of employ- 
ment is more often due to serious person- 
ality and social maladjustments than to 
lack of specific skills and knowledges. 
The prospective employers among the 
metal-trades industries likewise were par- 
ticularly anxious to have some measure of 
each candidate’s personality. A number of 
objective rating scales were considered 
and finally abandoned in favor of the 
personal interview plus a brief case his- 
tory of each candidate (designated as 
“background” and consisting of formal 


school records and other achievements 
and experiences), although this method 
was known to be somewhat more costly. 

Finally, consideration was given to the 
candidate's physical fitness and age. Since 
the trainees were being selected for the 
purpose of advancement to highly skilled 
and responsible positions, it was impor- 
tant that the candidates be young enough 
to permit a long period of training 
(although much of this would be in the 
line of production and with salary) with- 
out undue discouragement. 

A composite score was computed from 
the three objective tests and from the 
personal interview, age, physical fitness, 
and “background” ratings. These were 
not given equal values in arriving at the 
composite score; indications of mechanical 
ability and general ability to learn were 
given additional weighting. 

There was no particular reason to be 
lieve that the tests and other measure 
ments selected and utilized in this project 
have special values and merits beyond 
similar tests; others might have been used 
with much the same results. It is proposed 
in the future to experiment with other 
tests, indices, and scales. Furthermore, 
the composite score was looked upon as a 
device for tentative selection, as an indica- 
tion but not final measurement of fitness 
for work. Rather, it was the short, inten- 
sive period of training to be provided that 
was looked upon as the final decisive fac- 
tor in the acceptance or rejection of each 
candidate. Nevertheless, the battery of 
tests and other data were considered to be 
the most efficient method of selecting 
from among the larger group those who 
probably would profit most by the period 
of intensive training. 


Cost OF SELECTION 
In part, the testing program was dic- 
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tated by considerations of cost. Whereas 
a much larger sum might have been ex- 
pended for determining fitness for work 
among this particular group of eighty-six 
candidates, it was necessary to keep the 
cost at a minimum since the purpose of 
the experiment was to determine not only 
the values but also the feasibility of the 
program in terms of its application to 
large numbers. The final cost of purchas- 
ing, giving, and scoring the objective tests, 
providing the personal interview, and 
arriving at the composite scores was less 
than forty dollars, or considerably less 
than fifty cents per candidate. This low 
cost was made possible only by utilizing 
the machinery set up by the Institute and 
the Providence Public Schools and by 
denying a profit to everyone. If the tests 
had been administered to a thousand 
candidates instead of eighty-six, the unit 
cost would have been even less. 


TRAINING SPECIFICATIONS 


Present programs of occupational ad- 
justment seldom include vocational train- 
ing or education. In the case of the Insti- 
tute, however, vocational guidance and vo- 
cational education (including training in 
specific skills and knowledges) are parts 
of the whole problem of occupational ad- 
justment. Proposing, therefore, to handle 
the problem in its entirety so that training 
might be provided in terms of need, the 
Institute suggested that the Rhode Island 
Metal Trades Association supply the speci- 
fications for the training program. This 
would assure that the actual training of 
these young men would conform to the 
fundamentals required by the metal- 
trades industries for immediate employ- 
ment. Such specifications were furnished 
in detail by the Association’s committee. 

Careful examination of these specifica- 
tions led to the conclusion that since the 


candidates were a highly selected group 
it would be possible for them to assimi 
late the required initial training in a 
period of forty hours’ intensive work, pro 
vided the most favorable conditions of 
equipment and instruction could be ob- 
tained. Such conditions could be pro- 
vided neither by industry nor by the 
Providence Trade Schools. An appeal was 
made, therefore, to A. J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of the Providence Public 
Schools, requesting permission to utilize 
the equipment and instructional staff of 
a junior high school machine shop. 

Believing in the essential soundness of 
the program, Superintendent Stoddard 
arranged for the organization of the 
course as a special feature of the Provi- 
dence Evening Schools for adults. 

Up to this point almost any community 
might have duplicated the work of the 
Institute as here described. However, not 
every city has such splendid machine shop 
equipment and instruction as is provided 
by several of the junior high schools of 
Providence. Moreover, not all school 
superintendents are convinced of the eff- 
cacy of programs of occupational adjust- 
ment. But in Providence, the schools came 
wholeheartedly into the co-operative 
scheme along with the Metal Trades As- 
sociation and the Employment Service. 

Since the evening school budget con- 
tained no provision for such a course, it 
was found possible to open only one 
shop for this first experiment. Thus the 
intensive training could be provided onl; 
for the twenty-five candidates with the 
highest composite scores. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING SUPERVISION 


The training program was directed by 
F. Sheldon Davis, who, in addition to 
gtaduation from the General Electric 
Apprentice School and from college, 
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served for thirteen years as a machinist 
foreman in such well-known companies 
as Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company and Gorham Manufacturing 
Company. The director of training was 
assisted on a full time basis by Jean 
Howes, likewise a man of considerable 
practical experience in industry. 

The training situation was almost an 
ideal one. The trainees were above aver- 
age in personality and in ability to learn. 
In particular, the group was character- 
ized by its motivation to learn. These 
young men knew they were engaged in a 

rogram of occupational training which 
led directly to employment; there was 
nothing superfluous, nothing artificial. 
The trainees were never absent, never late, 
never idle; they were everlastingly up and 
at their jobs. This is some indication of 
what may be achieved when vocational 
education follows careful guidance, and 
when the whole educational process is 
more closely associated with the uses— 
vocational and otherwise—to which 
formal learning may be put. 

The trainees were graded daily on their 
work, which in most cases was their pro- 
duction record. Likewise, they were given 
weekly examinations and, at the end of 
the course, a comprehensive test in the 
fundamental skills required. A composite 
score of all these ratings was then com- 
puted for each trainee. 

As one method of evaluating the pro- 
cedure employed for selecting the candi- 
dates for training, the composite scores 
computed from the battery of objective 
tests and from the age, physical fitness, 
and background ratings were correlated 
with the training scores. This correlation 
was found to be not statistically signifi- 
cant. However, further investigation indi- 
cates that the lack of correlation resulted 
largely from the subjective ratings of 
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personality, health, and general back- 
ground rather than from the objective 
ratings resulting from the battery of ob- 
jective scores. It is the purpose of the 
Institute in the immediate future to deter- 
mine what tests and what weightings of 
these tests give the most valid and reli- 
able results for selecting candidates for 
employment in the metal trades. Mario 
Canaipi, head counselor of the Institute, 
already has given some attention to this 
phase of the work. In the new project get- 
ting under way for next year particular 
emphasis will be placed upon the problem 
of selection. 
PLACEMENT 


When occupational training grows di- 
rectly out of need, there is no placement 
problem. Upon the completion of the in- 
tensive training program the trainees were 
employed immediately as machine oper- 
ators by affiliates of the Metal Trades As- 
sociation. The employers are such well- 
known companies as the Universal Wind- 
ing Company, the Standard Machinery 
Company, Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Brown and Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Company, all employing relatively 
large proportions of highly skilled ma- 
chinists. Hence the advancement of each 
trainee will be limited only by his own 
abilities, energy, and character. 


FOLLOW-UP AND ADJUSTMENT 


The immediate absorption of all 
trainees by industry may indicate a degree 
of success for the experiment. However, 
such initial absorption was guaranteed as 
a part of the original cooperative plan and 
the real test of success will come one, 
two, and five years hence when it will be 
known how many of these young men 
have become or are well on their way to 
becoming first-class machinists. They were 
selected as those with the requisite ability 
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to learn on the job, ability to get along 
with others (personality), and health 
necessary to become highly skilled ma- 
chinists. 

Meanwhile an attempt will be made to 
watch the progress of these trainees not 
only for the purpose of gaining a better 
insight into the future selection and train- 
ing of young men for the metal trades, 
but also to help determine better methods 
of occupational adjustment on the job. To 
all of these matters industry and the 
schools have given too little attention. 

In the follow-up and adjustment phase, 
as in other matters, the Institute stands 
as the coordinating agency and must de- 
pend in large measure upon the cooperat- 
ing companies for reports concerning the 
men placed. Thus far the companies have 
reported very satisfactory progress for 
each trainee. However, at the last report 
they had been employed for less than 
three months, and that short a 
period upon which to base any important 
conclusions. 


is too 


AN EXPANDING PROGRAM 

The selection, training, and placement 
of twenty-five men in the metal trades in 
Rhode Island did little, of course, to re- 
lieve pressure upon the State Employment 
Service, and did nothing immediately to 
relieve the demand for highly skilled 
machinists. However, a new program is in 
the making, through which it is hoped a 
much larger number of young men will be 
selected, trained, and placed in the metal 
trades. Improved methods of selection 
and training are being planned. In Rhode 
Island, as elsewhere, the severest test to 
be met by those who undertake a unified 
and inclusive program of occupational ad- 
justment is the provision within the pro- 
gram for occupational training. Too often 
the vocational education already existing 
in a community is not flexible enough 


to be kept in line with the existing need 

The Rhode Island program is expand 
ing in other directions. Keen interest is 
manifested by the New England Associa 
tion of Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, an organization representing 
the employers of nearly twenty thousand 
persons in Rhode Island and several near 
by Massachusetts cities. A prelimina: 
project for one of the associated jewelry 
companies already has been undertaken 
to select candidates for an apprenticeship 
school for tool makers.* 

MEETING THE WHOLE PROBLEM 

There is nothing new in the elements 
of this Rhode Island program. Elsewhere 
persons are being carefully selected 
trained, placed, and occasionally adjusted 
on the job. However, the various phases 
of occupational adjustment—-selection 
(including guidance), training, plac 
ment, and follow-up—usually are not co 
ordinated, but are the responsibilities of 
separate organizations or agencies. Gui 
dance may be provided by the schools or 
by a variety of other agencies. Training 
or education then becomes the respons: 
bility of another administrative authority 
or agency and is often a compromis« 
And the next phase, placement, frequent!) 
is an even greater compromise. Adjust 
ment on the job is then left entirely to 
the employer whose routine usually pro 
vides little personnel work. 

This account of the Rhode Island pro 
gram suggests what may be accomplished 
in the coordination of important phases 
of occupational adjustment: the determ: 
nation of need, the selection and training 
of men in terms of this need, their plac« 
ment, and their adjustment on the job. 


3 Many manufacturing jewelers make their own 
tools which must be changed frequently in keeping 
with new and changing jewelry designs. Hence th: 
manufacturers usually employ a number of highly 
skilled tool makers. 
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The National Resources Committee Report 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





‘Rie NATIONAL REsourceEs Com- _ siders the probabilities of future inven 


MITTEE’S printed report on Technological 
Trends and National Policy, Including 
the Social Implications of New Inventions 
evoked tremendous public interest when 


reviewed in the press on 
July 17. To laymen 
wearied of the innu- 
merable reports issued 
by various governmen- 
tal commissions during 
the past decade this 
publication is not “just 
another report.” Inter- 
estingly written, in non- 
technical language, this 


? In a significant attempt to fore- 
cast future job placement and dis- 
placement President Roosevelt's 
National Resources Committee 
recommends social and economic 
planning during the next few 
decades in the following thirteen 
fields of industry: mechanical 
cotton picking, air conditioning, 
plastics, photo-electric cell con- 
trol, cellulose fabrics, synthetic 


tions, the tardy social changes brought 
about by inventions, and the value of 
planning for tomorrow's technology. S. ‘ 
Gilfillan, in a section on “The Prediction 


of Inventions” recalls 
the realized and un- 
realized dreams of uto 
pians, and weighs the 
efhicacy of predictions 
concerning the effects 
of inventions. This au 
thor likewise examines 
the “Social Effects of In 
ventions” on manufac 
turing and labor, travel, 
entertainment and edu 










study should be exam- 
ined by everyone inter- 
ested in future scien- 
tific progress and its 
implications, especially 
with reference to vital 
occupational trends. 

The 388-page volume was prepared by 
the Science Committee of the National 
Resources Committee, through a special 
Sub-committee on Technology, headed 
by the noted sociologist William F. Og- 
burn. Other prominent sociologists, edu- 
cators, and economists participated. The 
report is divided into three parts: “The 
Social Aspects of Technology,” “Science 
and Technology,” and “Technology in 
Various Fields.” 

Part I includes a discussion of ‘Na- 
tional Policy and Technology,” by Dr. 
Ogburn, who reviews the inventive prog- 
ress of the twentieth century, and con- 


rubber, prefabricated houses, tele- 

vision, facsimile 

auto trailers, gasoline conversion 

from coal, steep-flight airplanes, 
and tray agriculture. 





cation, and crime con 
transmission, trol. 

Bernard J 
sketches the resi 
to technological inno 
vations during the past 
150 years, and points out the psy he logic al 
unplications of such oppositions David 
Weintraub writes on technological unem 
ployment versus increased productivity 

In the brief Part II, John C. Merriam 
deals with “The Relation of Science t 
Technological Trends,” and Edward ¢ 
Elliott contributes “The Interdependency 
of Science and Technology.” 

Part III, to which more than threc 
fourths of the report is devoted, contains 
nine chapters on technology in the fol 
lowing industrial fields: agriculture, min 
erals, transportation, communications, 
power, chemistry, electrical goods, metal- 


stern 
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lurgy, and construction. Each chapter is 
written by various collaborating experts 
who point out the social implications of 
the future technology in their respective 
fields—implications which include future 
job possibilities in newer and widening 
vocations. The complete report may be 
obtained for $1.00 through the United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The significant findings and recom- 
mendations presented in the foreword by 
the Science Committee are as follows: 


THE FINDINGS OF THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE*® 


1. The large number of inventions made 
every year shows no tendency to diminish. 
On the contrary the trend is toward further 
increases. No cessation of social changes 
due to invention is to be expected. It is 
customary to speak of the present age as 
one of great change, as though it were a 
turbulent transition period between two 
plateaus of calm, but such a conclusion is 
illusory. Though the rate of change may vary 
in the future there is no evidence whatever of 
a changeless peace ahead. 

2. Although technological unemployment 
is one of the most tragic effects of the sud- 
den adoption of many new inventions (which 
may be likened to an immigration of iron 
men), inventions create jobs as well as take 
them away. While some technological changes 
have resulted in the complete elimination of 
occupations and even entire industries, the 
same or other changes have called into being 
new occupations, services, and industries. 

3. No satisfactory measures of the volume 
of technological unemployment have as yet 
been developed, but at least part of the price 
for this constant change in the employment 
requirements of industry is paid by labor 
since many of the new machines and tech- 
niques result in “occupational obsolescence.” 
The growth and decay of industries and oc- 
cupations caused by technological progress 
necessitate continuous and widespread—and 
not always successful — readjustments and 


* Technological Trends and National Policy, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1937, pp. vii-viii. 


adaptations on the part of workers whose 
jobs are affected by these changes. 

4, The question whether there will be a 
large amount of unemployment during the 
next period of business prosperity rests only 
in part on the introduction of new inven 
tions and more efficient industrial techniques 
The other important elements are changes in 
the composition of the country’s production 

. . the growth hs myer: changes in 
the demands for goods and services, shift in 
markets, migration of industry, hiring age 
policies of industries, and other factors dis- 
cussed in the body of the report. For instance, 
even if industrial techniques remained the 
same, the volume of production would have 
to be greater in the fae than in 1929 in 
order to absorb the increase in the working 
population and keep unemployment to the 
level of that date... . 

5. Aside from jobs, subtracted or added, 
new inventions affect all the great social insti- 
tutions: family, church, local community, 
State, and industry. The Committee finds that 
in all the fields of technology and applied 
science which were investigated there are 
many new inventions that will have important 
influences upon society and hence upon all 
planning problems. Particularly impressive 
were new inventions in agriculture, com- 
munication, aviation, metallurgy, chemistry, 
and electrical tools and appliances. 

6. A large and increasing part of industrial 
development and of the correlated techno- 
logical advances arises out of science and re 
search. Invention is commonly an intermediate 
step between science and technological ap- 
plication, but this does not make less im- 
portant the point that the basic ideas upon 
which these programs are developed come out 
of scientific discovery or creative activity. 

7. Advance of many aspects of industry 
and the correlated technologies is dependent 
upon scientific research and discovery. This 
fact is made clear by the increasing impor- 
tance of research laboratories in the great in- 
dustries. The research conducted is not only 
well organized but it is carried forward with 
the cooperation of investigators having high 
rank in the field of science. If the contri- 
bution of research were to be reduced, the 
industries would tend to freeze in a particular 


pattern. 
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8. Though the influence of invention may 
be so great as to be immeasurable, as in the 
case of gunpowder or the printing press, 
there is usually opportunity to anticipate its 
impact upon society since it mever comes in- 
stantaneously without signals. For invention 
is a process and there are faint beginnings, 
development, diffusion, and social influences, 
occurring im sequence, all of which require 
time. From the early origins of an invention 
to its social effects the time intervals average 
about 30 years. 

9, While a serious obstacle to consider- 
ing invention in planning is lack of precise 
knowledge, this is not irremediable nor the 
most difficult fact to overcome. Other equally 
serious obstacles are inertia of peoples. 

10. Among the resistances to the adoption 
of new inventions and hence to the spread 
of the advantages of technological progress 
there is specially noted those resistances aris- 
ing in connection with scrapping equipment 
in order to install the new. Better account- 
ing methods and greater appreciation of the 
rate of inventional development facilitates the 
spread of capital goods. The rate of capital 
obsolescence is especially a major problem 
under monopolistic conditions, which prob- 
ably favor the adoption of technological im- 
provements less than do conditions of keen 
competition. 

11. The time lag between the first devel- 
a and the full use of an invention is 
often a period of grave social and economic 
maladjustment, as, for example, the delay in 
the adoption of workmen’s compensation and 
the institution of “safety first” campaigns 
after the introduction of rapidly moving steel 
machines. This lag emphasized the necessity 
of planning in regard to inventions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The reports herewith presented reveal 
the imminence of a few very important in- 
ventions that may soon be widely used with 
resultant social influences of significance. 
Since these inventions may deeply affect plan- 
ning it is recommended that a series of studies 
be undertaken by the planning agencies here- 
in recommended or by existing planning 
boards, with the aid of such natural and 
social scientists as may be needed, on the 
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following inventions: 


The mechanical cotton picker 

Air conditioning equipment 

Plastics 

The photoelectric cell 

Artificial cotton and woolen-like fibres 
made from cellulose 

Synthetic rubber 

Prefabricated houses 

Television 

Facsimile transmission 

The automobile trailer 

Gasoline produced from coal 

Steep-flight aircraft planes 

Tray agriculture 


2. A special case of the influence of in- 
vention is technological unemployment. It is 
recommended that a joint committee be 
formed from the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Mines, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Social Security Board, 
and the Works Progress Administration 
with such other cooperation as may be 
needed, for the purposes of keeping abreast 
with technological developments and ascer- 
taining and noting the occupations and in- 
dustries which are likely to be affected by 
imminent technological changes and the ex- 
tent to which these inventions are likely to 
result in unemployment. It is recommended 
that such information be made available 
through the appropriate departments to the 
industry and labor likely to be affected. 

3. In view of the findings regarding the 
importance of technology and applied science, 
it is recommended that the Federal govern- 
ment develop appropriate agencies for con- 
tinuous study of them; and more specifically 
that there be set up in the respective depart- 
ments science committees with the definite 
function of investigating and reporting at 
regular periods on the progress and trends of 
science and invention and the possible and 
economic effects flowing therefrom as they 
affect the work of the departments and of 
the agencies to whom they render service. 
Copies of such reports should be supplied 
to the National Resources Board and it is 
recommended that insofar as is feasible they 
be made available to the various city, county, 
and State planning boards, and to the public 
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i. Since the patent laws have considerable 
influence on the rate of technological prog- 
ress, it is recommended that the whole sys- 
tem be reviewed by a group of social scien- 
tists and economists. This review, unlike 
others dealing with specific reforms, tech- 
nical operations, scientific aspects, or ethical 
implications should be concerned with the 
articulation of the patenting process with the 
fundamental processes of human progress 
und the types of economic systems. From such 
basic relationships the better adaptation of 
the system to changing conditions can be 
worked out in the necessary detail. 

5. It is recommended that the Science Com- 
mittee of the National Resources Committee, 
with the cooperation of other scientists that 
may be needed, make an investigation of the 
adequacy of the reporting of inventions and 
of discoveries in applied science and advise 
on the feasibility (a) of more balanced cov- 
erage, (b) of selecting those more socially 
significant, and (c) of assembling of such 
data in some central location or locations. 


6. The most important general conc! 
to be drawn from these studies is the cor 
tinuing growth of the already high and ra; 
idly developing technology in the 
structure of the Nation, and hence the 
ard of any planning that does not tak 
fact into consideration. This pervasive inter 
relationship so clearly manifest throughou: 
the pages of this report points to one pre: 
need, namely, a permanent over-all planning 
board. Such a board is needed to give breadt| 
of consideration to the variety of- factor 
which affect specific plans. This board wo 
take its place in the governmental patter: 


coordinator for the many special planning 


boards, of which there are now 47 Stat 


boards, 400 county boards, and 1,100 city 


boards. The Technology Committee, th: 
fore, makes to the National Resources Con 
mittee, as a major recommendation of this r 
port, the creation of a National Resource 
Board, as recommended by the President 
Committee on Administrative Manage: 
in their report of January 8, 1937. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, February 


26-March 3, 1938. 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, 


N. J., February 23-26, 1938. 


American Vocational Association Convention, Baltimore, Maryland, De- 


cember 1-4, 1937. 


Personnel Research Federation, New York City, December 6-7, 1937. 


Second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting, Chicago, No- 
vember 29, 30, and December 1, 1937. 


Sixth Educational Conference, sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Progressive Education Association, New York City, 
October 28-29, 1937. 
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The American Vocational Association Platform’ 


A TENTATIVE STATEMENT 


‘en AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION affirms its conviction that oc- 
cupational education, as an integral part 
of the educational services in America, is 
a primary right and privilege of every 


adjustment to be interpreted in terms of 
educational service are the selection, train 
ing, placement, and advancement of every 
individual in that work which he is best 
fitted by temperament and capacity to per 


citizen, and that it is 
essential in the mainte- 
nance of economic se- 
curity for the individual 


} and economic stability 


for the nation. It be- 


| lieves further that the 


most significant current 
trend in American edu- 


| cation is the growing 


conviction that the pub- 
lic school must extend 
its services to include 
guidance, training for 
vocational competence, 


@ Increased service by public 
schools through Occupational 
Adjustment is indicated as “the 
most significant current trend in 
American education” in this ten- 
tative platform statement of the 
AVA to be presented for adop- 
tion at the Association's Decem- 
ber convention. The statement 
was prepared by A. K. Getman, 
AVA President, assisted by the 
Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation and a committee con- 
sisting of Oakley Furney, Frank- 
lin J. Keller, and Edwin A. Lee. 


form. Occupational life 
includes activities and 
duties ranging from the 
simplest to the most 
complex. Individuals 
differ in their potential 
vocational abilities. It is 
the function of occupa 
tional education to de- 
velop each individual to 
his highest vocational 
potentiality, always 
with reference to his 
employability at the 
level for which he has 
been trained, with con- 


occupational placement 
and the adjustment, 
training, and retraining of adults in ac- 
cordance with their needs in earning a live- 
lihood. Accordingly the Association ex- 
presses its belief with reference to funda- 
mental policy and challenges its members 
to provide the services necessary to achieve 
these purposes. 

1. Occupational Adjusiment. — With 
the complexity of modern economic life, 
the adjustment of the individual to the 
problems involved in earning enough in- 
come to permit at least a minimum stand- 
ard of living, is an essential service in 
public education. The minimum factors of 


* Reprinted from the AVA Journal, May 1937, 
pp. 75-77. 


tinuing opportunities 
for promotion and readjustments as occu- 
pational changes require. 

Education for specific vocations is an 
integral function of the school in the ad- 
justment of the individual. Such training 
will be effective to the degree that (a) stu- 
dents are wisely guided,:() the content 
of instruction is based upon scientific 
analysis of occupational requirements and 
abilities, (¢) the technique of instruction 
is adapted to the needs and aptitudes of 
individual pupils, (¢) the school provides 
an adequate record of achievements and 
potential abilities of individual pupils in 
order that they may be effectively inducted 
into employment, and (¢) the vocational 
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training is integrated with the social-eco- 
nomic, general services of education, and 
follow-up opportunities on a learn-while- 
you-earn basis after employment is begun. 

2. The School Program.—In recogniz- 
ing the adjustment factors indicated above, 
each community should maintain the fol- 
lowing: (a) Adequate counseling and 
guidance service for youth and adults; 
(b) adequate personnel, equipment, and 
facilities to maintain vocational cur- 
ricula and courses for youth and adults de- 
signed to prepare them for employment 
in specific occupations; (¢) provision for 
placement in wage-earning employment 
through the established public and private 
agencies; (¢@) coordination of the services 
of agencies, competent to assist the indi- 
vidual in adjusting himself to employment 
opportunities—these agencies to include 
all departments in the public school, em- 
ployer, and employee associations, and 
such groups,as farm, professional, wel- 
fare, and civi¢ organizations; (e) an organ- 
ized means for developing the school ser- 
vices as a focusing and radiating point for 
bringing all educational services of the 
community to bear on the adjustment of 
the individual. 

3. Coordination —The theme of every 
great educational reform and reformer 
from Rousseau to Spencer to Dewey and 
our present agitation for curriculum re- 
construction is a plea for a return of educa- 
tion from the artificialities and sterilities 
of formalized schooling to training 
through the stimulating realities of life as 
it must and ought to be lived. In every 
community, in its houses, farms, stores, 
offices, and factories, are to be found ready 
at hand the occupational life problems that 
make real-life vocational curricula, the le- 
gion of specialized vocational teaching 
talent needed to train youth and adults to 
solve them, and a wealth of teaching 


equipment and materials that no schoo! 
can afford to buy, maintain, and replace ip 
the rapid obsolescence of modern life. Ip 
this respect, therefore, public vocational 


education is the function by which these | 








potentially great faculties and rich labora. | 


tories of the community must be coordi- 
nated with the vocational guidance and 
training needs of its citizens. 

4. Financial Support—We believe in 
the public support of education, shared 
proportionately by the community, by the 
State, and by the Federal Government, in 
accordance with a basic policy which rec. 
ognizes (a) the equalization of the burden 
of support, (b) the maintenance of a 


minimum program of instruction, (¢) the | 


provision of adequate professional leader- 
ship and supervision, and (d) the provi- 
sion of special subsidy for highly special- 
ized types of instruction, and for neglected 
groups. 

5. Adult Education Occupational ad- 
justment is one of the central problems of 
adult life; therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance that the program of public 
education include facilities and person- 
nel to assist the adult individual to adjust 
himself to changing economic, social, and 
technological conditions. This type of edu- 
cation requires techniques and procedures 
of counseling, training, placement, and 
advancement which should center always 
in the needs, desires, and aptitudes of the 
adult. For the individual this is an evolv- 
ing process from school-leaving to the end 
of the earning period. It may include edu- 
cation for advancement, rehabilitation, re- 
training, or replacement and should be 
supplemented by avocational education, 
and instruction for leisure time and for so- 
cial-civic responsibilities. In view of the 
rapidly accelerating changes in methods of 
production due to improved machinery 
and changes in materials, we believe care- 
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ful attention should be given to a study of 
obsolescent processes and products with a 
view of giving training which will enable 
the worker to shift readily from an obso- 
lescent vocation to one which is growing. 

6. Economic Stability. — The equality 
of the individual before the law, for a 
voice in government and for a chance to 
do the work in the world that his talent, 
initiative, and character warrant, is a cher- 
ished ideal in American life. Equality of 
opportunity is essential for each citizen in 
obtaining gainful employment and eco- 
nomic security. Thorough occupational 
education is the surest guarantee of the 
well-being of the worker in his search for 
equality of opportunity and the soundest 
assurance for the nation in its search for 
social stability. Such education is not a 
guarantee against unemployment or pov- 
erty. However, when dependency comes 
through no fault of the individual, ade- 
quate guidance, vocational training, and 
placement are of first importance in help- 
ing him to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. The means for regaining self- 
respect and self-support embody a basic 
step in helping each worker to carry his 
own economic load and to share in pro- 
tecting his old age against want. 

7. Research. — National health, pros- 
perity, and well-being depend largely 
upon the findings of research and their 
use in bringing the greatest good to the 
greatest number. We have come to the end 
of free expansion by migration, and of 
free exploitation of the resources of na- 
ture. Further increase in population, 
physical comfort, cultural opportunity, 
and purchasing power will depend upon 
the wise use of material and human re- 
sources that we now have, through scien- 
tific research, Such study is a productive 
investment, proven by experience to yield 
substantial return. New methods, new 
products, new markets, and new jobs are 
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made possible by research and are the 
means by which man’s work is made more 
productive. 

Securing and accurately interpreting the 
evidence with reference to the needs and 
services of vocational education will yield 
a high rate of return in equipping youth 
and adults to carry their economic loads. 
The same native intelligence, enterprise, 
and courage to pioneer that made this the 
most prosperous of nations will function 
today if the light of scientific research is 
shed on the problem of providing an ade- 
quate load for the individual to carry and 
of preparing him to carry it. 

8. Democratic Ideals. — Occupational 
education in a democracy should be in 
agreement with the basic social values, 
aspirations, and ideals which reflect the 
American way of life. This education, as 
a part of the public school system, should 
be regarded as a primary agency of so- 
ciety to develop in the individual the 
competence, the creativeness, the initia- 
tive, the technical understanding, the 
vision, and the social ideals which will 
enable him to become a faithful citizen, 
a worthy home member, a competent 
workman, and a strong character. 

9. Adaptation.—It is essential to test 
continuously and from time to time to 
modify the policies in occupational edu- 
cation. Changes should be made only 
after thoughtful consideration of perti- 
nent facts, tested experience, and profes- 
sional judgment. The need for such 
changes arises from one or more factors: 
(a) new knowledge developed through 
research concerning the learning process 
and the techniques of teaching, (4) varia- 
tions in the student personnel to be 
taught, (¢) changes in the social economic 
life in which the individual must adjust 
himself, and (d@) advances in science and 
the contributions of technology which in- 
crease the individual's productive power. 
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The 1937 Model 


, a XVI, No. 1. These symbols 
which appear on the cover of this issue are 
fraught with considerable significance to 
those who, for a number of years, have 
been concerned with the problems of occu- 
pational adjustment. They take us back 
to the little Vocational Guidance Bulletin 
of 1922, which represented the first timid 
issue of our magazine, and they call to 
mind the struggles which that periodical 
went through to win a place in the journal- 
istic sun. 

A comparison between an early issue 
and the present one illumines the entire 
progress of vocational guidance during 
the past sixteen years. Then it was sup- 
ported by a handful of educators and 
social workers interested chiefly in getting 
vocational guidance started. The editor 
often worried about finding material with 
which to fill the sixteen octavo pages. 
Perhaps in some future issues we may be 
able to reproduce one of the early num- 
bers of the magazine in order to show the 
strides we have made. 

The 1937 model of the magazine pre- 
sents a marked contrast to the 1922 model. 
Its approximately 4,000 subscribers consti- 
tute a cross-section of thinking America. 
In addition to the technically trained 
counselors, who have increased many-fold 
during the past 16 years, our clientele 
comprises school superintendents and 
principals who plan to appoint vocational 
counselors and who wish to do so intelli- 
gently; specialists in vocational education; 
psychologists and psychiatrists; personnel 
executives in colleges and universities; 


and industrialists interested in personne! 
problems who find much to interest them 
in our columns. Finally, we must mention 
the large number of laymen, who, though 
not technically interested in problems o‘ 
occupational adjustment, regard them a; 
of primary importance in the establish- 
ment of a better social order and who 
wish to cooperate. 

The diverse interests represented by 
these readers are considerably broader 
than vocational guidance in its narrower 
sense. They embrace educational guidance, 
character development, mental hygiene 
labor legislation, the scientific analysis of 
occupational activities, and all other prob 
lems related to occupational adjustment 

The Board of Editors is keenly aware 
of the responsibility which changing con- 
ditions impose upon them. But they insist 
that the burden is not theirs alone. The 
magazine is a cooperative undertaking of 
readers and editors. A considerable 
amount of such cooperation already exists 
The editor's desk is loaded with manv- 
scripts submitted for publication by dc 
voted contributors. (On page 56 of this 
issue are suggestions which may facilitate 
the acceptance of manuscripts nov 
crowded out for lack of space.) But sti! 
greater participation is possible: the maga- 
zine seeks more reports of novel experi 
ments and news events; more word-of 
mouth advertising and more subscribers 
The subscription price covers barely a 
third of the cost of producing the mag: 
zine, the rest being met by the Carneg 
Corporation through the National Occu 
pational Conference. Surely one of the ob- 
jectives toward which we should strive 
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EDITORIALS 


‘s to make the magazine wholly self-sup- 
porting. With a view to distributing 
responsibility more widely, the Editorial 
Board has been enlarged, three persons 
being appointed as regional advisers (see 
p. 4). 
, mys the hope of the editors that Vol. 
XVI may fulfill the obligations resting on 
it and that it may constitute a solid foun- 
dation on which to rear a structure giving 
perpetual service to society in solving the 
problems of occupational adjustment 
—H. D. K. 


New Features 

WitH all good intentions for a more 
complete service to its readers, OCCUPA- 
TIONS launches several new monthly de- 
partmental features with this issue, returns 
with an old feature—the editorial page— 
and presents the first contributions in two 
new series designed to keep all informed 
of activities and possibilities for develop- 
ment along the occupational adjustment 
front. 

In order to make a complete success of 
the new departments it will be necessary 
for us to have the willing cooperation of 
readers. Contributions of suitable mate- 
rial for publication in each of the follow- 
ing three mew sections are requested: 

OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT CUES 

Brief items each month reporting outstand- 

ing current a and news “tips” 

in occupational adjustment programs and 
practices. Including a “Washington News 

Letter,” this section is designed to give 

the busy counselor and executive a quick 

review of what is going on elsewhere 
through guidance, training, placement, and 
follow-up activities for youth and adults; 
also information pertaining to federal and 
state support, legislation, and recommen- 
dations relating to the general problem. It 
is suggested that counselors call this fea- 
ture to the ial attention of their prin- 
cipals and superintendents. All readers are 


invited to send short items tor this depar 

ment, particularly those which tell ot 

training courses that have been or will b 

provided to meet local employment d 

mands 

JOB ODDITIES—-One or more short item 
each month telling of individuals who, by 
their own initiative, or through necessity 
or through counseling, have struck upon ai 
unusual occupation, It is designed to pr 
sent ideas and suggestions that may | 
useful to counselors and others. Stories of 
occupations that are “different” and through 
which an individual may become self-sup 
porting, are most desirable, though stories 
of unusual part-time jobs and paying hob 
bies will be considered. 

HURDLING HANDICAPS—Short sketches 
telling how individuals have overcome 
physical, mental, racial, and other handi 
caps through guidance, training, and their 
own determination to succeed, and thereby 
have made themselves nearly or entirely 
self-supporting. Names of individuals and 
contributors are desired. When circum 
stances warrant, anonymity will be ob 
served if the name and address of the con 
tributor are appended to the original artic! 
as a gesture of good faith 
Results of the NOC Occupational Edu 

cation Tour for School Superintendents are 
so encouraging that the editors hope to pre 
sent an article each month during the cur 
rent academic year in which one of the 
superintendents or his representative wil 
tell of progress made in each city repre 
sented. The leading article in this issue 
“The Superintendents Follow Through 
by Edwin A. Lee, and the first of the city 
reports, ‘‘Pittsburgh Accepts the Chal 
lenge,” are indicative of more good things 
to follow. 

Attention is called to a new series on 
guidance problems directed especially to 
high school principals and school superin- 
tendents. The first article appears in thi: 
issue, ‘How a Principal Can Direct Gui 
dance,” by Richard D. Allen, Assistant 
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Superintendent in charge of guidance in 
the schools of Providence, Rhode Island. 

And so OCCUPATIONS starts another 
year!—D.M.C. 


Publicity for Guidance 


DurInG American Education Week 
counselors and directors of guidance will 
have excellent opportunity to report to 
parents and the public concerning their 
work and the need for its expansion as a 
real service to youth. The Education Week 
topic for Wednesday, November 10, is 
“Our American Youth Problem.” 

Any presentation or discussion of the 
present-day problems of youth must cen- 
ter largely upon their preparation for life’s 
work and the highly important part played 
in that preparation by the schools. Gui- 
dance, training, and placement of youth 
in gainful occupations to which they are 
best fitted certainly deserve major recog- 
nition in any such observance. 

Therefore it is logical to expect that 
guidance workers and vocational teachers 
have a real share in “Our American Youth 
Problem” programs and activities during 
American Education Week. Assembly and 
radio speakers, dramatizations, letters to 
parents, and newspaper items could and 
should be utilized in telling the story of 
occupational adjustment for youth of the 
community. Recent issues of OccuPa- 
TIONS, particularly that for June, 1937, 
and the current number, will provide valu- 
able suggestions for local application. Ad- 
ditional suggestions as they are forthcom- 
ing will appear in later issues of this 
magazine.—D.M.C. 


Concerning Manuscripts 
To Prospective Contributors: 
Readers of OccuPATIONS have indi- 
cated that they would like to see each 





issue contain as many articles as possible 
The average issue has fewer than fifty 
pages available for articles. Since it is 
desirable to restrict their length to 2,000 
words, or four pages, a maximum of 
twelve such articles per issue could be 
provided. Many articles submitted run 
into a greater number of words, and con- 
sequently most recent issues have carried 
only seven to ten articles. 

But the articles finally chosen for pub- 
lication represent only a small propor 
tion of the total number submitted to 
the editors. Three to four times the maxi- 
mum of twelve articles frequently come 
to the editors’ desks in a single month 
in the course of a year scores of manu 
scripts that would provide suitable ar 
ticles must be rejected because of space 
limitations. It is the desire of the editors 
to publish more of these significant con- 
tributions. To do this they seek the co- 
operation of contributors along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. If you have an idea that should be 
shared with your fellow-workers, if you have 
participated in an important new project that 
should be described, or if you know of one 
that should be described, write about it or 
urge someone to write about it and send to 
the editors. 

2. Before doing this, however, do a little 
investigating to see if the idea has already 
been treated in one of the many books on 
occupational problems, or in a previous issue 
of this magazine. For example, you would 
not generally describe a program of assembly 
talks on occupations, because this plan has 
already been described in the literature. 


3. If your search shows that no such re- 
port exists, proceed with the composition of 
the article. Perhaps your idea has been writ- 
ten about previously but you have a particu- 
larly new feature to report. In that case, begin 
with a reference to one or two previously 
published reports and then describe the inno- 
vation which you introduced. But do not 
re-say what others have said before. 


——— 
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4. After composing the article go over it 
carefully and see how much may reasonably 
be deleted. If possible, submit it to another 
for constructive criticism. In addition to mak- 
ing the article more readable you will thus 

ive it a better chance of being accepted. 
Two thousand words is the maximum that 
can be considered; 1,000 words will increase 
chances of acceptance. 


5. Speeches given before educational 


groups are generally not suitable for publica- 
tion in the magazine without a considerable 


amount of deletion and condensation. 


cially when they treat new topics or new 
variations on standard topics. They re- 
gret that the limitations of space prevent 
the publication of a greater number of 
manuscripts. They wish to assure contrib- 
utors, however, that every manusc ript is 
given careful consideration, and they hope 
that as contributors understand the lim- 
itations and cooperate in the ways sug- 
gested, a greater number of articles can 
be published and the magazine can be of 


)por- : wider service. 





d to The editors are much impressed with Original manuscripts should be ad- 
naxi- the interest exhibited by the large num- dressed to Harry D. Kitson, Editor, 
ome ber of persons who submit manuscripts. Occupations, Teachers College, Colum- 
nth ™ ‘They welcome these contributions, espe- bia University, New York City. 
anu- 

ar 
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itors 
con- 

co Next Month 

fol- 

OccuPaTions for November will feature the first part of a report on the 

| be | gathering of occupational information in a small community, prepared especially 
have for the National Occupational Conference and for this magazine, by Florence E. 
that Clark, Chairman, Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational Gui- 

one dance Association. The second part will appear in the December number. These 
t OF articles present timely information of value to every counselor and teacher of 
1 to occupations and vocational education. 
. The NOC Superintendents’ Occupational Tour series will continue with a story 
ttle 61a of remarkable occupational adjustment program developments, written by L. John 
ady Nuttall, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City. 
‘am Effects of the depression upon farming as an occupation, and current oppor- 
ald tunities in agriculture, will be discussed by Paul W. Chapman, Dean of Agricul- 
bly ture, University of Georgia. 


Edward L. Bernays, a leading public relations counselor, has promised to tell 
of present-day opportunities in his field. Robert Hoppock, who for more than a 
year has been conducting studies of occupational teaching aids presented by the 
entertainment type of motion pictures, has a real story to tell. L. D. Hartson, of 
Oberlin College, details his study of “Vocational Choices—Before and After Col- 
lege,” and Edward M. Heyd, of Rutgers University, writes about “Training College 
Seniors to Sell Themselves.” In “The Disappearing Dean of Men” W. H. Cowley 
presents a story that is as surprising as the title sounds. 

In the Department Section of the November issue the usual features will be 
found, including NVGA's “Keeping the Record,” conducted for the first time by 
Roy A. Hinderman, of Denver. 

















Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments 








NOTE: As an added service to readers, Occupations plans to present each month in 
this Department brief reports telling of new or outstanding developments in occu 
pational adjusiment ary and practices, and items of allied interest. Activities 
in Congress and in Federal Departments at Washington will be included. It i: 
intended as a clearing house of ee guidance, training, and placement 
information, to be a interest and value to all school executives, counselors, and 
personnel workers who may profit by knowing what others are doing. Reprints are 
available. News contributions from readers are requested —_THE EDITORS 


Occupational Adjustment Programs 


PITTSBURGH—A three-point program of occupational adjustment has beei r 
the public schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It results from an intensive study of 
schools by a special committee and agrees in principle with recommendations of the } 
Superintendents’ Tour group guidance, training, and placement (see current OccuPATK 


p 9). 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A program of occupational education on all school levels is b 
developed, commensurate with the vocational needs of the community. A survey 


provided basic information that will determine what additional occupational opportuniti 


in the vocations should be offered in the schools (see current OCCUPATIONS, p. 6). 


OmAHA—Tentative plans for a comprehensive program in occupational adjustment h 


been completed for the public schools of Omaha, Nebraska. The NYA and local lay group 
ire Cooperating in a survey of occupational opportunities in the city. Teachers are interest 


s 


in the problems of occupational adjustment and studied them at summer schools (see current 


OCCUPATIONS, p. 6). 


SALT LAKE Crry—The present demand from industry and business for educational service 


related to occupations far exceeds the = of Salt Lake City schools to serve. But a new 
program of occupational adjustment starts functioning this fall. Post-high-school follow-u 
and training, a junior placement service organized on a cooperative basis, high school gu: 
dance and finding courses, are but a few of the many splendid features being incorporate: 


(See current OccUPATIONS, p. 7; also November, 1937.) 


General Information 


Apvisory COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION—This committee—18 members appointed or 
nally by President Roosevelt in September 1936 to study vocational education and enlare 
in membership and scope of activities in April 1937—plans to make its report in Decem! 
Floyd W. Reeves, Chairman, reported committee activities and objectives to NEA at Det: 
June 28, declaring the President in enlarging the group had requested “more extended 
sideration of the whole subject of federal relationship to State and local conduct of edu 


n 
r 


tion.” The committee is conducting “brief but comprehensive studies of the financing of 


education, of educational administration as a major phase of state government, of the quality 
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of existing educational programs in the states, of new and emergency federal education pro 
cams, of education in special federal jurisdictions, and of the social, economic, and govern 
mental factors basic to a consideration of federal relations to education.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS—President Roosevelt on August 30 signed the bill for a regis 
tration of the unemployed on the understanding there would be no compulsion or house-to 
house canvass. The bill set up virtually no standards except that the President shall order a 
census to discover “the a ts, Classes, and geographical distribution of persons in the 
United States partially employed or unemployed” and their dependents. The President may 
prescribe methods and y prpesccnss Unemployed need not register unless they so desire. The 
work will be in charge of a committee composed of the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor, 
the Works Progress Administrator, the chairman of the Social Security Board, the chairman 
of the Central Statistical Board, and the Director of the Census. The census is to be finished 
by April 1, 1938, and the cost will be borne from current fiscal year relief a propriations. 
In an editorial The New York Times on August 23 said of the bill: “A so-called census of 
unemployment was provided for in so mangled a form that its usefulness is doubtful.” 


PLANS for the establishment this fall of at least four experimental projects or demonstra 
tions to discover the most effective types of functional relationships among schools, business 
and industry, and the United States Employment Service, are being considered as a joint 
activity of the Employment Service and the American Youth Commission. Such a suggestion 
was made by Homer P. Rainey, Director of the Commission, in his article, “Guidance and 
Placement for America’s Youth,” in Occupations for June, 1937. 


HERE AND THERE—The Province of Ontario, Canada, has launched a $500,000 youth 
training program on a fifty-fifty basis with the Dominion Government. Approved projects 
include forest conservation, training in mining in technical schools, rural training, industrial 
apprenticeship, and urban technical occupational training 


The New York State Education Department announces that new two-year industrial and 
technical courses will be offered to high school graduates this fall in the State Schools of 
Agriculture at Alfred University, St. Lawrence University, Morrisville, and Delhi. 


The Empire State School of Printing has been transferred to the Rochester (New York) 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, and September 7 opened two-year courses in publishing 
and printing for high school and college graduates and others who qualify. 


The cost of installed air conditioning equipment during July passed $7,500,000, an increase 
of od 2 cent over July, 1936. The figure covers sales by members of the Air Conditioning 
Manufacturers Association. 


The opening day of the annual Forum on Current Problems sponsored by The New York 
Herald Tribune on October 4, will be devoted to discussion of youth problems with the 
topic, “A Generation Finding Itself.” Forty speakers will address the two-day forum for 

ich the general theme is “The Second Discovery of America.” 


Events in Washington 
In Congress 


GeorGe-DeEn Acr allotments, totaling $14,483,000, have been certified by the U. S 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, and are available to all States under pro- 
visions of the Act signed June 8, 1936 which went into effect July 1, 1937. The amount 
was included in the Interior Department Appropriation Bill for $132,732,000, signed by 
the President on August 10 “with much reluctance” because Congress had exceeded his 
budget estimate for vocational education by $10,000,000. The table of allotments “to states 
and territories of appropriations under the George-Deen Act for the further development 
of vocational education for the fiscal year 1937-38,” provides for the usual Smith-Hughes 
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features of other years, and adds provision for instructional aid in the distributive occupa. 
tions. The classifications and total amounts allocated for each follows: Agriculture, 
$4,067,200; Trade and Industry, $4,058,975; Home Economics, $4,048,825; Distributive 
Occupations, $1,254,000; Teacher Training, $1,054,000. Each state and territory is author 
ized by law to receive its allocation when provisions of the George-Deen Act are complied 
with in every respect. Allotments are made on the basis of U. S. Census returns of popula- 
tion as of April 1, 1930. The designation for the new distributive occupations feature is 
“for the salaries and necessary travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of, and 
maintenance of teacher training in, distributive occupational subjects.” 

CCC—An act approved June 28 extends the life of the Civilian Conservation Corps for 
a oo of three years from July 1, 1937, “and no longer.” It is for the purpose of pro- 
viding employment as well as vocational training for youth unemployed and in seed of 
employment. The enrollment at any one time is not to exceed 300,000 men. 


Bitts THAT FAILED 


Harrison-Black-Fletcher, providing $100,000,000 a year in federal aid for education, and 
increasing annually to reach a maximum of $300,000,000, was pending on the Senate Calen- 
dar in the closing days of the session. Unfavorable action was taken by the Committee on 
Education of the House. 

Black-Connery Wages and Hours Bill—Passed the Senate providing for minimum labor 
wage of 40 cents per hour and maximum 40 hours per week, but met strenuous opposition 
in the House where even a majority caucus called for the purpose two days before adjourn- 
ment failed (through lack of a quorum) to force the Rules Committee to release the bil! 
for floor debate. The measure is slated as an item of major importance for a special session, 
should one be called this fall, or for the next session of Congress in January. 

Youth Service Bill—Died in House Committee on Education. It would have provided for 
a Youth Service Division in the U. S. Office of Education (see OccuPATIONs, June 1937, 


p. 860). 


In Federal Departments 


OFFICE OF EpuCATION—A Guidance Conference, to discuss needs of youth in and out 
of school, and how the Office of Education might better serve school and community gui- 
dance needs of young people, was held in late June in the Office of Education. Representa- 
tives of various agencies interested in youth guidance met for three days with Commissioner 
Studebaker and a recently appointed Office of Education Committee on Youth Guidance, 
Maris M. Proffitt, Chairman. Expected results will include a “thoroughly analyzed report 
that should be helpful to every community in the United States desiring to plan a community 
guidance program,” and “more intelligent activity in the guidance field on the part of the 
Office of Education,” according to the Commissioner. The conference offered suggestions 
regarding future service of the Office of Education along lines of guidance, and discussed con- 
tent of a proposed Office of Education publication “Planning Community Guidance Programs.” 

Attention of youth guidance workers is called to the series of six youth bulletins published 
in 1936 available through the Superintendent of Documents at seventy cents per set: How 
Communities Can Help, Leisure for Living, Education for Those Out of School, Finding Jobs, 
and Community Surveys. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor—U. S. Employment Service—Fewer than 5,000,000 persons in 
search of work were registered at the end of July, lowest since establishment of the Service, 
Secretary Perkins said in press releases on August 22. The 4,938,998 active job seekers 
registered July 31, represented 1,800,000 fewer than in July, 1936, and 2,620,000 fewer than 
two years ago. During the month of July of this year the employment offices made 341,353 

lacements, of which 207,588 were in jobs with private employers. The number of private 
jobs filled represented a gain of 76 per cent over the number reported in July, 1936. The 
active file of fewer than 5,000,000 this year compares with a peak active file of 9,312,517 
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reported in March, 1936. Despite the decline in the total list of registered job hunters there 
were 295,219 new applications for registration during the month of July, many of them 
from youth just out of school in search of work. 


COMMITTEE ON APPRENTICE TRAINING—Through an Act of Congress signed by the 
President August 16, the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training was officially made a part 
of the Department of Labor. Previously it had been a division of the National Youth 
Administration. To date it has not been assigned to any special division of the Department 
The act making the transfer is designed “to enable the Department of Labor to tormulate 
and promote the furtherance of labor standards necessary to safeguard the welfare of 
apprentices and to cooperate with the states in the promotion of such standards.”’ It provides 
also for extension of the application of labor standards by encouraging their inclusion in 
contracts of apprenticeship; bringing together employers and labor for formulation of 
srograms of epson | to cooperate with state agencies, NYA, and Office of Education. 
Educators shall be included with representatives of employers and labor on national advisory 


committees appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 


During September the Committee planned to release a new manual for setting up standards 
for organization and administration of apprentice training for the plumbing trade. It is a 
manual that can and will be applied to various other trades. It was prepared following a 
meeting of representatives of the Master Plumbers Association of America, the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, to consider 
plans for putting the committee’s National Plumbing Apprenticeship Standards into opera- 
tion. They favored demonstration systems with the cooperation of all interested groups in 
which the manual would play an important part in guidance of local employer and employee 
groups wishing to set up similar apprenticeship systems. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION—Allocations totaling $8,156,250 for employment 
aid to needy high school students in the coming school year were announced August 24, a 
reduction of $2,918,750 from last year. Allocations for needy college students were to be 
announced about September 1, bringing the total for student aid to about $20,000,000, 
compared with last year’s $28,139,000. High schools will be permitted to aid 10 per cent of 
their enrollments as of October, 1936, compared to the previous 12 per cent of enrollments 
as of October, 1934. 


All NYA Girl Camps will be discontinued by October 1, 1937, it was announced on 
August 15. The reason assigned was that the cost of the camps had exceeded original esti 
mates and that available funds might be applied more profitably to “resident projects.” 


The Quoddy oe Work Experience Project, where 250 boys carefully selected from 
the six New England states have been enrolled in a job orientation project to me for 
work in industry and the building trades, completes training of its first group on October 31. 
Continuance of the project, which will have been in operation for five months, depends upon 
availability of funds. Units of work ee have been offered in garage work, machine 
shop, sheet metal, woodworking, reproduction (blueprinting, photography, press work, etc.), 
utilities, cafeteria, grounds improvement, carpentry, painting, warehouse, library, and 
officework, each in a field in which existing equipment at Quoddy Village offers opportu- 
nity for work experience. 


Works Procress ADMINISTRATION—A news release dated August 19 reported that 
about 1,500,000 workers left WPA employment in the preceding eighteen months. During 
the week of August 14 a total of 1,527,450 were reported at work on projects, a decrease 
of 129,000 in four weeks. The previous all-time high was 3,100,000, Administrator Hopkins 
reported. Of those who have left WPA rolls, he said, “the great majority’ had resigned 
voluntarily to take jobs in private industry. 
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(See Editorial, "New Features,” Page 55) 


Pigeongram Service 

SUDDEN SQUALLS, engine trouble, and 
accidents of various kinds often turn up 
without notice to marine fishing parties. 
It frequently happens that small boatloads 
of sportsmen and women are forced to 
drift all night in open water far from land, 
with no means of communication, trusting 
to luck they will drift to shore or be picked 
up. 
Joel Parker, Jr., 16-year-old school boy 
and homing-pigeon racing enthusiast, of 
Manasquan, on the northern coast of New 
Jersey, figured he had an answer to the 
prayers of fishermen-out-of-luck, and es- 
tablished a “‘pigeongram”’ service. Angling 
parties starting out from the vicinity of 
Joel's home telephone him in advance and 
he delivers a requested number of homing 
pigeons to the cruiser chartered for the 
trip. Each bird is crated and has a small 
aluminum capsule attached to one leg. 

If and when engine or other trouble 
overtakes the party, a message giving the 
approximate location of the boat is placed 
in the capsule and the bird is set free. 
Speeding at 45 miles an hour the bird 
heads for Joel's loft. As the bird enters, an 
electrical hook-up announces its arrival, 
and Joel or a member of his family soon 
has the message. If the message says the 
boat is disabled, a phone call to the Coast 
Guard provides aid. If the message is to 
cancel a dinner or bridge date, or to tell 
the wife not to worry because fishing is 
good and hubby won't be home until 
3 A.M. or later, Joel gets it through by 
telephone. At fifty cents per bird, ob- 


servers say the lad has a gold mine. Twelve 
to twenty-five birds go out daily, and his 
loft of fifty will be more than doubled 
next year. 


Wit’s End 

“I'M AT MY WIT'sS END!” is an old an 
frequently heard expression that has in 
spited a number of people to establish a 
paying business. They lend assistance in 
unusual services for those who know of 
no other place to turn, and provide practi- 
cally all kinds of services from matching 
thread to managing a formal banquet or 
wedding. 

Such a field offers pleasant and profit 
able work for capable young people, 
especially to girls holding a college de- 
gree and possessing ability to do things 
well for others. The “Wit’s End” service 
in a small mid-western city writes poems 
plays, speeches, handles publicity, plans 
and executes all manner of social affairs, 
plans outings and trips of all kinds, de- 
signs individual stationery, plans and 
mimeographs letters and reports for indi- 
viduals and clubs. Other “Wit’s End” 
services include suggestions for and super- 


vision of the designing, printing, address-. 


ing and mailing of Christmas and other 
greeting cards, invitations, and announce- 
ments; city shopping for suburban and 
rural residents; messenger service; guide 
and theatre service for visitors; reading to 
and otherwise entertaining invalids and 
children; finding cooks and maids that 
are “jewels”—and almost any personal 
aid service that one may desire. 
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Hurdling Handicaps 








(See Editorial, "New Features,” Page 55) 


Beauty Wins 

Jessig SIMPSON was a young New York 
fice worker whose beauty and charm 
had brought occasional opportunities to 
pose for commercial photographers. Her 
hands and limbs were particularly suited 
to modeling. She lived in Hackensack, 
New Jersey, and commuted daily to the 
city by train. One day last spring she ran 
for the train which was just pulling out 
of the station, missed the step, and lost 
both feet under the wheels. The future 
looked dark indeed, and her family, 
physicians, and friends feared that her 
working and modeling days were ended. 
She had every reason to be discouraged. 

But within a week of the accident 
Miss Simpson had regained her usual 
cheerful attitude toward life and surprised 
her grief-stricken family with the an- 
nouncement that she intended to continue 
her work as a model as soon as possible. 
Soon after her return home from the 
hospital she started modeling such things 
as gloves, watches, and jewelry which her 
graceful hands display to advantage. She 
is NOW preparing to pose hats and veils. 

Adding to the amazement of her cour- 
age and determination, Miss Simpson is 
learning the use of artificial legs and ex- 
pects to pose in evening gowns and wraps 
in the near future —Alice S$. Ruotolo, 
Newark, N. J. 


Blind Assemblers 
ACCORDING to a recent United Press 
dispatch three blind men go to work 
daily on an assembly line in the Cleve- 


land factory of the Upson Walton Com 
pany. Beside them 
man who got his job at the age of 

They attach nuts and clamps to the | 
shaped bolts used on cables in construc 
tion work. One of the 
been with the company for 25 years 


works a 78-year-old 


blind men has 
Through a policy established many 
years ago by the late John W. Walton the 
company always has work for several 
blind men in its assembly rooms. Officials 
find that men handicapped as to eyesight 
do as well and sometimes better than 
men with normal vision when assigned 
to assembling U-bolts, nuts, and clamps 
Young Architect 

ALTHOUGH he lost his right arm at 
the age of five, a New York boy from a 
family in rather poor circumstances did 
not allow the loss to interfere with his 
preparation for a career. Compensation 
money was set aside for his education. 

While in junior high school Lewis « 
Michelo showed keen interest in all art 
subjects. His handicap did not prevent 
him from trying his one hand at making 
pottery, oriental rugs, and lamp bases and 
shades. During his last term in junior 
high school he decided to become an 
architect. His counselor suggested that he 
attend Stuyvesant High School. There hc 
won a prize for standing highest in his 
class. The head of the high school archi 
tectural department took a personal in- 
terest in his efforts in high school and 
later at New York University where 
Lewis is now a student—Maud M 
Hamilton, New York City. 
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Occupational Supply and Demand 


A Monthly Survey Presented by the National Occupational Conference 








New Opportunities Reported 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and SAMUEL SPIEGLER 


T ncaeasic INDICATIONS of an 
improved employment situation have 
characterized newspaper and periodical 
literature on the subject during the spring 
and summer months. Trends which were 
discernible earlier in the year continued, 
for the most part, and many sanguine pre- 
dictions have been confirmed. Shortages 
of competent workers in the skilled trades 
continue to cause perturbation in many 
quarters. The demand for trained people 
is revealed in placement statistics of 
school and college graduates. Other evi- 
dences also point to a rapidly growing 
demand for highly skilled and adequately 
trained workers in many fields. 

World-wide increase in general em- 
ployment was disclosed in statistics pub- 
lished by the International Labor Organ- 
ization at Geneva on July 1, covering the 
second quarter of the year. Ten countries 
had more workers employed than in 
1929: Great Britain, Latvia, Yugoslavia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Japan, Nor- 
way, South Africa, and Sweden. The 
United States, with employment at 97.6 
per cent of the 1929 level, still lagged 
behind, but gave promise of rapid im- 
provement. 


At home, the American Federation of 
Labor announced in the American Fed- 
erationist for July that reemployment was 
continuing in the metal trades, water 
transportation, and the service trades. 
And only last August, Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA Administrator, announced that 
about 1,500,000 workers had left WPA 
employment during the preceding eight- 
een months. He added that the “great 
majority” had left voluntarily, to take jobs 
in private industry. 


SKILLED LABOR SHORTAGE 


From another direction comes con- 
firmation of the tendency suggested in 
these reports. As the result of a survey, 
the Apprentice Training Council of the 
New York State Board of Regents 
reported that “well trained and highly 
skilled mechanics in all fields, with the 
exception of the building trades, are in 
great demand, and the supply is entirely 
insufficient for present and future needs.” 

Similar conclusions respecting the 
availability of skilled labor were reached 
by the Consumers Goods Industries Com- 
mittee, as the result of a survey of many 
industries, completed in May. According 
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to The New York Times, this survey rfe- 
vealed that “employment in producing in- 
dustries, including durable as well as con- 
sumers’ goods, is up to 1929 levels as a 
general rule and in excess of that year in 
numerous manufacturing centers.” Fur- 
ther, the Times reported, the survey re- 
vealed “practically no unemployed skilled 
or semi-skilled labor in manufacturing in- 
dustries, with a definite shortage reported 
in many important branches.” 

A great scarcity of skilled workers was 
revealed by a survey of some 400 metal 
working plants, also, according to Busi- 
ness Week. Skilled toolmakers are much 
in demand. However, a survey by Factory 
Management and Maintenance showed 
that these shortages varied widely, being 
almost nonexistent in some industries. 

More specifically, Mechanical Engi- 
neering for August reported an increasing 
demand for workers in the oil industry 
in Michigan, where newly discovered oil 
fields have given fresh impetus to the 
business. 

Unusual interest is shown by trade 
journals and industrial circles in the mat- 
ter of apprentice and trade school training. 
An anonymous writer in the May issue of 
the American Builder urged the public 
schools to offer increased and more prac- 
tical training in carpentry and other 
building trades. “Young carpenters are 
needed,” he asserted, “*. . . real opportuni- 
ties lie ahead for intelligent young build- 
ing trades mechanics. 

In South Chicago, according to School 
Life, the educational authorities have 
agreed to erect a trade school accommodat- 
ing 6,000 students and teaching fourteen 
different trades, with the understanding 
that the hundred or more industrial con- 
cerns which urged the establishment of 
the school will absorb not fewer than 
1,000 graduates annually. 


Encouragement for this venture may be 
had from the recent student placement 
experience of the vocational high schools 
of New York City. According to the re- 
port of the director of continuation and 
evening schools, more jobs were open 
than there were students available in 
various branches of aviation, mechanical 
trades, the food trades, homemaking, 
nursing, printing, and the needle trades. 
Girls who were trained in beauty culture, 
nursing, child guidance, and as office as- 
sistants were placed before graduation. 
An administrative officer of one of the 
schools declared, “The skilled boys in our 
machine shop class had absolutely no 
trouble in getting placed... . A large 
chain outfit . . . offered to take every boy 
in the cafeteria class. Skilled students are 
in demand in every field.” In another 
place the report asserted, “In the metal 
trades every trained student can get a job 
immediately. Trained mechanics are 
needed in all lines. The baking, butcher, 
dairy, and all the food trades show a short- 
age of skilled people and beg for our 
graduates.” 

Corroborative testimony was given in 
the Pennsylvania Public Education Bul- 
letin for June. The outlook for placement 
of graduates was considered highly prom- 
ising. “Openings are numerous in public 
health nursing, office machine operation, 
the building trades, social work, house- 
hold employment, and the metal trades.” 

There is a certain incongruity in these 
reports when viewed against the back- 
ground of widespread unemployment. 
This circumstance led the New York 
State Department of Labor to point out 
how specific labor shortages could exist 
in the midst of “a widespread surplus of 
labor.” The demand of many employers 
for skilled workers with “recent work 
experience,” protracted unemployment re- 
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sulting in loss of skills or unfamiliarity 
with recent technical advances, sub-stand- 
ard wages and working conditions offered 
by employers, and racial, religious, and 
other special discriminations are some of 
the contributing factors enumerated by the 
department. 

A striking example—and perhaps a 
typical one—of the contradictory trends 
within a single occupational field ts of- 
fered by an anonymous article entitled 
“Beauty and the Beast” in Nation’s Bust- 
ness. “Beauty parlor operators,” said the 
writer, “are worried by the too rapid 
growth of their business. . . . A leading 
cosmetologist says only ten per cent of 
all parlors make good profit; forty per 
cent make a living. The rest lose money. 
... The average employee makes less than 
$1,000 a year, exclusive of tips.” Yet, in 
contrast to this, the successful placement 
of beauty culture graduates of the New 


York City schools has already been cited. 
And within the same article from which 
the above quotation was taken appeared 
this statement: ‘Experts capable of mak- 
ing transformations and fitting men’s 
toupees are scarce and command high 
wages.” 


COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


In some areas, however, the literature 
breathes only satisfaction. After surveying 
160,000 college graduates of the class of 
1937, News Week reported in its issue of 
June 12 that over 75 per cent had already 
found jobs. The greatest demand was for 
engineers, accountants, statisticians, and 
salesmen, in the order named. Hardest to 
place were candidates for positions in 
radio, motion pictures, banking, medicine, 
and law, according to this report. 

Other recent comments on the place- 
ment experiences of colleges and technical 
schools are equally optimistic. As long 


ago as April, the Journal of Engineering 
Education observed, “It looks as though 
good men available in June 1937 will be 
fewer than the jobs available.” In May. 
Sales Management cited the results of a 
survey by the Market Research Corpora- 
tion, of 46 leading colleges and universi- 
ties. This survey revealed a growing de- 
mand for college graduates in sales and 
advertising positions, especially with 
steel, tire, electrical, and office appliance 
firms. It was estimated, also, that the be- 
ginning salaries would probably average 
$10 a month higher than last year. 

At the University of Wisconsin, ac. 
cording to The New York Times for June 
10, the employment outlook for seniors 
was better than in several years. Many 
engineering students had already secured 
positions in advance of graduation, and 
the prospects for the others were consid- 
ered highly favorable. The School of 
Education at the same university reported 
a 15 per cent increase in placements over 
the preceding June. School of Commerce 
placements were 20 to 25 per cent higher 
than last year. The School of Journalism 
was placing more students than at any 
time since 1929. 

Graduates of the University of Pitts- 
burgh were recently said by N. R. Seidle, 
director of the placement bureau at that 
institution, to have five times more job 
opportunities than their predecessors of 
three years ago. “The greatest demand,” 
according to his report, published in 
August newspapers, “seems to be for 
trained men—in engineering fields and 
in business practice. But . . . men who 
have had a general rather than a special- 
ized education . . . are also finding more 
and more job opportunities.” The report 
further stated that starting salaries were 
generally higher than for several years 
past. 
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Jobs for engineers and architects were 
twice as numerous this year as in 1936, 
according to the latest report of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Placement Bureau. Calls 
were most frequent for men trained in 
engineering branches such as engineering 
sales work and railroad engineering (civil 
and electrical). Unusually large numbers 
of engineers are being absorbed by oil 
companies, also, according to the Bureau. 

Cornell and many other universities re- 
ported having placed more 1937 seniors 
than in any year since 1929. Many seniors 
this year had the opportunity of inves- 
tigating several fields instead of accepting 
the first offer. 

During the summer the Bethlehem 
Steel Company opened the largest train- 
ing class in the history of the company, 
with 111 college graduates reporting for 
work. According to company training of- 
ficials, this is indicative of a general trend 
in the steel industry toward the employ- 
ment of college graduates. 

Teacher training institutions seem to be 
emerging from the period of lean years. 
According to School and Society for 
March 20, fully 81 per cent of the 1936 
gtaduates of New York State colleges for 
teachers and state normal schools were 
employed by October 1, 1936. Herman 
Cooper, assistant commissioner for teacher 
education and certification, was named as 
authority for the statement that this em- 
ployment record equals the level main- 
tained by the state’s teacher training 
institutions prior to the depression period. 
The University Placement Review of the 
University of Pennsylvania also reported 
that “opportunities for 1937-1938 teach- 
ing appointments have been encourag- 
ing.” 

An Associated Press report of August 
28, 1937 declared that there was gen- 
erally indicated “an adequate supply of 


teachers” for the public schools of the 
nation this year, but noted exceptions in 
Ohio, Virginia, Oklahoma, and Utah, in 
which states an under supply of instruct- 
ors, particularly in vocational subjects, 
were reported. Low salary schedules were 
among the reasons assigned for teacher 
shortages. 

One outstanding development in ele 
mentary school teaching has been the in- 
flux of men. School and Society recently 
cited Emery M. Foster of the Office of 
Education to the effect that “despite a 
decrease of 21,061 teachers in public ele 
mentary schools from 1932 to 1934, there 
were 7,124 more men employed in 1934 
than in 1932.” It is clear from these fig- 
ures that not only are men entering the 
elementary teaching field but that they are 
actually displacing or replacing women 

Increasing recognition of the needs of 
atypical children has been responsible for 
the appearance of many new teaching op- 
portunities in recent years. According to 
the News Bulletin of the Western Per- 
sonnel Service for June 1937, there is a 
current need for teachers of handicapped 
children. 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL FIELDS 


In other professional and semi-profes- 
sional fields, opportunities are generally 
considered to be quite definitely im- 
proved. The New York Times, comment- 
ing on plans for the reorganization of the 
Columbia University School of Pharmacy, 
noted that ‘The outlook now is just about 
right for the demand. . . . Because of the 
depression there have been fewer grad- 
uates of pharmacy schools . . . and the 
excess pharmacists are gradually being 
absorbed by industry.” But Ernest Little, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, told the annual meeting of the 
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American Pharmaceutical Association last 
August that there was a growing shortage 
of registered pharmacists in many states. 
He explained that the increasing number 
of professional pharmacies (as contrasted 
with the commercial “drug store’), and 
the greater use of trained pharmacists in 
hospitals and manufacturing have resulted 
in improved employment conditions. 

Although the occupation of nursing is 
generally felt to be overcrowded with 
women, J. Frederick Painton, in the 
American Journal of Nursing for Match, 
argued that male nurses, being better 
equipped than women to handle men pa- 
tients, may find many opportunities. “It 
seems evident,” he said, “that there is a 
definite field for men in the field of 
nursing.” 

The Department of Mathematics at 
Hunter College of New York City re- 
cently announced that the young women 
graduates who had majored in statistics 
were highly successful in securing employ- 
ment. This field was declared to be still 
uncrowded for the properly trained 
college woman. 


OCCUPATIONAL PREDICTIONS 


Respecting general employment pros- 
pects for the immediate future, an op- 
timistic note was sounded on August 
28th by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. This group expressed 
the belief, based on a report of its busi- 
ness survey committee, that industrial 
turnover will increase with third-quarter 
activity. According to the report, ‘the 
winter months are looked for with hope- 
ful anticipation.” 

An interesting departure from the 
usual form of occupational literature is 
available in Prospective New Fields of 


Occupational Opportunity, by John D 
Beatty, Head of the Bureau of Recom- 
mendations at Carnegie Institute of Tech. 
nology. He predicted increasing oppor. 
tunities in milk distribution and other 
agricultural marketing activities, in the 
building industry, and in industria 
chemistry. Improved transportation faci! 
ities, the development of television, in 
creasing government activities, and ex. 
panding service industries, he felt, wil! 
absorb many future workers. Especial); 
hopeful, according to this forecaster, is 
the outlook for technically trained pr 
fessional people. 

Harold F. Clark, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, reached some interesting conclusions 
respecting life earnings in various occu- 
pations. His findings were reported re- 
cently in the press. 

“Although the professions may seem t 
be very badly crowded,” Dr. Clark con- 
cluded, “in the light of the incomes of 
unskilled labor, farming, and even of 
skilled labor, there is no doubt that by 
and large the professions need many more 
people in them. Professional service is 2 
type of service that people are willing t 
pay more for because it is scarce.” 

Such a scarcity exists among experts in 
air conditioning, according to Busine: 
Week. “Demand for air conditioning ex- 
perts exceeds supply despite courses at 75 
colleges and universities,” ran the terse 
statement. Refrigerating and Engineering 
for May 1937 declared the entire air con- 
ditioning field is making rapid strides. 
particularly in the West, and commented 
on the fact that placement departments 
of western colleges are cheerful about the 
prospects for placing young engineers in 
the air conditioning industry. 
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Teaching Vocations in a Village School 


H. P. VOGT 


Guwancs WORK in a village 
school encounters serious difficulties. The 
single counselor in charge of guidance in 
a small junior high school is usually also 
carrying a regular load of teaching or ad- 
ministrative work, and he does not pos- 
sess an office staff to help with routine 
clerical work, testing, or follow-up rec- 
ords—the “musts” of a sound guidance 


| program. Nor can the small school cur- 
} ticulum offer occupational or try-out 


courses; vocational guidance is much 
handicapped by the limited number of 
jobs available in a small community. 

At Thermopolis, Wyoming, a town of 
some 3,000 inhabitants, the writer has 
conducted for the past two years a course 
in vocations for the benefit of the junior 
high school graduating class. The follow- 
ing account of this course is presented in 
the belief that it would interest other vil- 
lage high-school heads confronted with 
guidance needs in their institutions. 


The Thermopolis junior high school 
course in vocations makes ‘yse of a funda- 
mental occupations text and some supple- 
mentary material designed to meet the fol- 
lowing objectives of the course: 


1. To learn to use vocational reference 
books. 

2. To emphasize the need for planning 
one’s career. 

3. To discredit the selection of jobs by 
the fortune-telling method. 

4. To familiarize pupils with the purpose 
and use of sample aptitude tests and 
rating cards. 

5. To receive specially assigned reports 
from each student on a specific occu 
pation. 

6. To demonstrate how to obtain and 
carry out an interview with an em 
ployer. 

7. To learn how to write a letter of ap- 
plication. 


Two questionnaires are given during the 
course. The first, accompanied by a help- 
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ful bibliography, queries the inclinations 
of the pupil towards several listed occu- 
pations, his likelihood of entering college, 
his special abilities and disabilities, his 
parents’ vocational ambitions for him, and 
the locale, expected remuneration, re- 
quired training, etc. connected with the 
type of job he favors. 

On the second questionnaire the pupil 
lists the courses that he expects to pursue 
in senior high school. Opportunity is pro- 
vided for him to bring this sheet to his 
personal interview with the school coun- 
selor—an interview unrestricted as to time 
in which he may chart his future educa- 
tional and vocational career with the aid 
of mature advice and counsel. 

The experience from our abbreviated 
guidance program at Thermopolis has led 
us to the following conclusions: 


1. Few pupils crave fame. 


2. Though most pupils seek occupational 
advice from their parents, only about 


half of them follow their parents 
preferences. 

Less than half of the parents advise 
their children to follow a specific oc- 
cupation. The apparent neglect of the 
non-advising parents is evidently not 
due to indifference, but seems based 
on a desire to allow full scope to 2 
personal freedom of choice. 

4. Few pupils change their minds con. 
cerning an occupation after reading 
about it in their text. 

5. Pupils are about four years behind in 
choosing occupational opportunities 
For example, our 1934 graduates did 
not want to prepare for business be. 
cause the depression had discouraged 
them. But after they had talked with 
the counselor they were convinced 
without difficulty that by the time they 
had fitted themselves for a position the 
business world would be likely to 
offer a career. In 1928 the converse 
was, of course, true. It really seems as 
if the astute counselor should invari 
ably advise his clients to prepare for 
and enter an occupation that is un 
popular at the time of counseling. 


Do Cooperative Jobs Lead to Permanent Employment? 


LEE S. CHADWICK and ELLEN L. OSGOOD 


Under provisions of the George-Deen Act recently put into force by Congres- 
sional appropriations, an expansion of training in the distributive occupations 
will occur in high schools. This report of a cooperative plan for carrying on such 
training will be of interest to school administrators who contemplate establishing 
similar programs. Appended to this article is an abstract from an address by 
Paul H. Nystrom, member of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, which 
outlines the possibilities authorized by the Act for retailing instruction. 


Ix CERTAIN high schools courses 
are given in retailing, which are supple- 
mented by alternate-week employment in 
stores. Some of the “cooperative” students 
remain with the stores after graduation. 


In order to obtain light on the frequency) 
with which such jobs lead to permanent 
employment, the writers made a follow- 
up study of 357 students from three high 
schools of New York City. These students 
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were in the graduating classes of June 
1928-June 1934, and at time of gradua- 
tion were working “cooperatively” in the 
New York store of R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany. Fifty-one per cent of this number, 
or 184, were still employed by the store 
in February 1935. The jobs which they 
held at that time were in departments as 
follows: 


Merchandise checking (packing) 27 
Floor superintendent's office (clerical) 20 
Adjustments department 18 
Cashiering department 12 
Finance department il 
Other departments 96 

Total 184 


This large proportion of students who 
found full-time employment as a climax 
to their cooperative work and who re- 
mained employed for several years con- 
stitutes an impressive evidence of the 
value of cooperative training. It also in- 
dicates that by means of their practical 
experience these students justified their 
training. The fact that they were heavily 
concentrated in clerical positions may re- 
flect greater interest in clerical work on 
the part of young people, or a greater 
emphasis on clerical work than on selling 
in their high school training. Within re- 
cent years this overbalance has been cor- 
rected, and more stress is being placed on 
training for selling. 

As might be expected, the majority of 
these young people are working in posi- 
tions of modest rank, though a few 
reached the positions of assistant buyer, 
section manager, supervisor, assistant dis- 
play man, and senior clerical workers. 

It would be desirable to ascertain if 
these employees, coming from a special 
training sequence in high school, were 
more proficient than personnel otherwise 
rectuited, and also to learn whether they 
proved more successful than graduates 
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from full-time high schools. But these 
figures as they stand give a very encour- 
aging view of the possibilities in coopera- 
tive training on the secondary-school level 
and suggest the wisdom of strengthening 
such training activities. 


The George-Deen Act 
PAUL H. NYSTROM* 


Tu George-Deen Act, passed by 
Congress last June, to go into effect July 
1, 1937, is official recognition of the pub- 
lic interest in and the need for vocational 
training in retailing and the other dis- 
tributive trades. It authorizes a maximum 
annual appropriation of $1,200,000, 
some part of which will undoubtedly be- 
come available this year. The funds from 
the federal government are to be distrib- 
uted to the States in proportion to popu- 
lation, for the encouragement of voca- 
tional training on condition that the sev- 
eral states will raise matching funds for 
the same purpose. 

The purpose of the federal government 
in this Act is solely to encourage the 
several states to develop vocational train- 
ing in retailing and other trades. The 
planning and the administration of this 
vocational training is to be carried on by 
the States. All training under this Act is 
to be carried on under the educational 
authorities of the States and is to be sub- 
ject to public supervision. All participa- 
tion of the federal government in this 
movement is to be with the States rather 
than with localities or individuals. The 
States must, however, qualify for federal 
aid by appropriating money, by drawing 
up and presenting satisfactory plans, and 
by submitting such other information as 





* Abstracted from an address at the 26th Annual 
Convention of the National Dtygoods Association ; 
reprinted from Michigan Vocational News-Bul- 
letin, April 1937. 
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may be required under the terms of the 
Act. 

The federal appropriations, whatever 
they may amount to, must be used for the 
payment of salaries and expenses of 
teachers, trainers, and supervisors em- 
ployed in such vocational training. Just 
how the courses are to be conducted has 
not yet been fully determined, but the 
Act provides that the instruction must be 
in part-time or evening classes, which 
probably means that there will be educa- 
tional work of the following types: 

1. Classes for retail store workers held 
at certain hours each day, or on certain 
hours each week, in school buildings or 


other places designated by the local voca- 
tional educational authorities. 


2. Evening classes for retail store work- 
ers employed during the day. 


3. Short, intensive courses for retailers 
and their workers running a few days, or 
at most a few weeks, intended to cover 
specific subjects, or to give information for 
specific retail trades. 


4. High schools or colleges may offer 
courses or classes for beginners in retail. 
ing, provided these beginners are placed 
in retail store work for at least half-time, 
thus combining experience with study. 


The need for vocational training in re- 
tailing is obvious, and is a matter of in- 
terest to the public as well as to retailers 
and their workers. Because retailing is so 
widespread, the training for its workers 
should and must be carried on as a func- 
tion of public education, just as it is for 
agriculture or home economics. In no 
other way can all branches of retailing be 
reached and benefited. 


Radio Guidance for 1937-1938 


IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE* 


Maicrorrione INTERVIEWS with 
young workers will feature the fourth an- 
nual series of vocational guidance broad- 
casts over approximately ninety stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
presented by the American School of the 
Air in cooperation with the Radio Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. The special broadcasts 





* Chairman, Radio Committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, i 
Harry D. Kitson. 


succeeding 


will be given each Friday afternoon from 
2:30 to 2:45, Eastern Standard Time. The 
series opens October 22 with an address 
by Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Oc- 
cupational Conference, and continues as a 
weekly feature of the School of the Air 
through April, 1938. 

During the past season the requests and 
suggestions received from listeners in over 
36 states have caused the Committee to 
stress the following types of programs 
in the current series: (1) Interviews with 
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young people comparatively new to the 
world of work, who will tell how they 
were trained, how they obtained their 
jobs, and how they are planning for 
future work achievement; (2) dramatic 
sketches presenting vocational problems 
often met in the world of work. The 
formal announcement and weekly sugges- 
tion sheets for utilizing these broadcasts 
in the classroom will be sent to interested 
teachers and counselors writing for them. 
Address the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee, American School of the Air, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Following are the programs as an- 
nounced. Programs not labelled inter- 
views will be in the form of dramatic 
sketches. Except where noted, all broad- 
casts will originate in New York studios 
of CBS. 


OctroBeR 22—Who Can Give Us Sound 
Vocational Guidance? 

OcroBerR 29—Help Yourself to Guidance 
from the Library Shelf. 

NOVEMBER 5—Beginning a series of 
three interviews on “Young Workers 
Who Give Us Our Bread.” Interview 
with two boys engaged in wheat farm- 
ing (from Chicago). 

NovEMBER 12—Interview with a boy and 
gitl from a flour milling plant (from 
Chicago). 

NOVEMBER 19—Interview with a boy and 
gitl from a baking plant. 

DEcEMBER 3—Earning While Learning. 

DECEMBER 10—Can We Ever Know 
Enough? 

DECEMBER 17—Do We Know Ourselves ? 

JANUARY 7, 1938. Beginning a series of 
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three interviews on “Young Workers 
Who Make Our Clothes.” Interview 
with young workers from cotton fields 
and mills (from Washington, D. C.). 

JANUARY 14—Interview with a textile 
worker and dress designer. 

JANUARY 21—lInterview with young work- 
ets in dress manufacturing. 

JaNuaRY 28—Preparing for the Job- 
Hunt. 

FepruARY 4—Now That We Have Our 
First Job How Do We Hold It? 

FEBRUARY 11—Quit the Job?—or Build 
It Up? 

FEBRUARY 18—Making a Living—Not 
Only a Livelihood. 

FEBRUARY 25—Uncle Sam and His Share 
in Vocational Guidance. Interviews with 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance 
and Placement, NYA; and William F. 
Patterson, Executive Secretary, Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 
Broadcast from the NVGA Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 

MarcH 4—Beginning a series of three 
interviews on “Young Workers in 
Modern Transportation.” Interview with 
boys in automotive trades. 

MarcH 11—lInterview with young work- 
ers in branches of aviation other than 
piloting. 

MarcH 18—Interview with boys in mer- 
chant marine training. 

MarcH 25—Can Personality Be Put On? 

ApriL 1—Beginning a series of three in- 
terviews on “Preparing for Jobs in New 
Fields.” Interview with boys at work in 
the field of air-conditioning. 

Aprit 8—Interview with young people at 
work on new housing projects. 

Aprit 22—Interview with young workers 
in modern industrial chemistry. 

Aprit 29—Concluding Broadcast. New 
Worlds to Conquer. 
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College Fraternity Guidance 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA GETS RESULTS 


N UMEROUS jobs for those col- 
lege seniors and alumni desirous of be- 
coming salesmen, engineers, accountants, 
and other technically trained employees 
were secured during the school year 
1936-1937 by the vigorous Placement 
Service of Alpha Tau Omega, an out- 
standing general college fraternity. In re- 
porting a 400 per cent increase in job 
leads sent out by the Service since its in- 
ception in 1935, The Palm, ATO’s na- 
tional magazine, reveals in its June issue 
the growing prestige of the Service among 
rising numbers of employers in various 
fields. 

Readers of Occupations will recall 
that Harry D. Kitson described the voca- 
tional guidance set-up of Alpha Tau 
Omega in the December, 1936 number. 
Other national fraternities confronted 
with the placement problems of their 
members have shown much interest in 
Dr. Kitson’s article, and they are rapidly 
formulating guidance programs modeled 
upon ATO’s scheme of guidance. 





Fortunately in the two most popular 
fields, engineering and selling, there was 
the most demand for recruits from the 
employers in contact with this fraternity 
Service. The fields of law and teaching, 
however, furnished no leads for appli- 
cants. 

The ATO Service was able to make 
contacts for all registered in as many as 
24 fields of employment, including va- 
rious branches of engineering, hotel 
work, insurance, personnel, retailing, 
accounting, and selling. Of the 77 firms 
seeking workers through the Service, life 
insurance and engineering concerns pre- 
dominated. 

The Secretary of the ATO Placement 
Service, in commenting upon its increase 
of efficiency, points out that at present 
each applicant has four chances out of 
five of getting results. In view of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in trying to place 
clients in teaching and the law, the Sec- 
retary concludes that perhaps it might be 
better to discontinue listings for these 
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fields. Looking to the future growth of 
the Service he points to the numerous 

tential employers situated in 26 states 
in which the fraternity has chapters which 
so far have not cooperated with its place- 
ment program. 

Alpha Tau Omega’s guidance plans 
for next year include the compilation of 
an occupational directory of the entire 
fraternity membership and the issuance 
of special bulletins to employers, listing 
available alumni in their respective fields. 
Also it is the expressed intent of the Ser- 
vice to stress the importance of college 
seniors learning how to get jobs for them- 
selves. Frequent unbusinesslike errors 
constantly appearing in the correspond- 
ence between the Service and the ap- 
plicants reveals such a need, One proposal 
is that a manual on the technique of ap- 
plying for a job be prepared and dis- 
tributed to all applicants. 

Cincinnati Guidance 

An interesting résumé of the model 
employment and relief program carried 
out by the city of Cincinnati is given by 
Stanley High in a recent issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. In 1929 Cincin- 
nati pioneered by establishing a Perma- 
nent Committee on Stabilizing Employ- 
ment and Handling Unemployment 
Should It Occur—a committee which 
effectually spread work by staggering jobs 
during the early part of the depression. 
In 1932 a committee inaugurated to pro- 
mote civic economy made a careful study 
of the local unemployment through its 
Bureau of Governmental Research, a bu- 
reau supported by private subscriptions. 
Upon advice of this Bureau a Regional 
Department of Economic Security was 
set up which began to supervise the Cin- 
cinnati Employment Center, a coordinat- 
ing Organization. 
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Since 1932 Cincinnati's four-point un- 
employment program has categorized the 
unemployed into inexperienced youth, 
older workers with outmoded skills, part- 
time casual workers, and unemployables. 
For youth the Center is working out a 
long-time program of junior-apprentice 
training with particular stress on training 
for needed skills such as construction 
work of all kinds. For the part-time 
worker the Center has been particularly 
successful in securing him multiple part- 
time jobs, thus in effect giving him full- 
time employment. Short-time courses have 
been set up for training workers in new 
skills, and much progress has been made 
in rehabilitating the ‘‘unemployables.” 

Another significant fact about the Cin- 
cinnati unemployment program is that 
more than 110,000 workers are registered 
at the Employment Center—approximate- 
ly 60 per cent of all the labor employed 
and unemployed in the county. Registra- 
tion of the employed was brought about 
by employer and union pressure, while 
unemployed registration was made a pre- 
requisite for relief. From the Center's 
method of classification on the basis of 
skills each registrant is found on the aver- 
age to possess five skills, and the number 
of skills recorded at the Center totals 
500,000. As a result the Cincinnati Em- 
ployment Center's files are said to come 
nearest to being as complete and up-to- 
date labor census as any that exists in the 
country. Often this organization is obliged 
to seek men for jobs, and sometimes it 
must offer special training to applicants 
to qualify for new job openings. Other 
activities include the issuing of pamphlets 
on such subjects as “How to Get a Job,” 
and ‘“Marketing One’s Talents.” 

In conclusion Dr. High points out that 
as a result of Cincinnati's efficient han- 
dling of her unemployment crises, the 
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monthly relief cost has been reduced to 
only three per cent of its high depression 


point. 
Guidance Aids Available 


The Department of Employment, Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service, has sent 
us five mimeographed pages of Script No. 
35, one of a series of radio scripts in the 
series, “On the Job,” broadcast Monday 
mornings over Station KFI, Los Angeles. 
This script is in the form of an interview 
between David H. Fink, a Los Angeles 
psychiatrist, and H. L. Walker, employ- 
ment analyst of the California State Em- 
ployment Service, Los Angeles. Through- 
out the interview the relationship between 
mental hygiene and jobs has been stressed 
in an enlightening fashion. 


The Personnel Bureau of the National 
Board of the YWCA has issued three 
printed “‘Letters to a Personnel Chairman” 
entitled, “Let's Analyze the Job;” “Selec- 
ting the Secretary”; and “How Shall We 
Evaluate the Secretary's Work?” for the 
purpose of stimulating local personnel 
chairmen to a do a better job in selecting 
branch YWCA secretaries. 


“Vocational Outlooks in the Various 
Subjects” is a helpful mimeographed 
pamphlet issued by the Guidance Depart- 
ment to the pupils of the Abraham Clark 
High School, Roselle, N. J. Twenty-five 
“possible vocations for those interested in 
English,” 20 occupations where foreign 
languages are essential, and similar list- 
ings for the fields of science, mathematics, 
music, clothing, arts and crafts, physical 
education, printing, and business are pre- 
sented. 































The Guidance Department of the 
Bridgeport Public Schools has inaugp- 
rated a monthly circular entitled Guidance 
Notes “intended to serve as a ‘Readers 
Digest’ on guidance” for the benefit of 
the teachers of grades 8-12. The June 
bulletin contains many bibliographical 
references to guidance volumes available 
in the local library, to stimulating articles 
on guidance and occupational opportuni- 
ties in current periodicals, and to recently 
published guidance bulletins from NOC, 
the NYA, U. S. Office of Education, and 
similar organizations. 

Four radio scripts received from the 
placement service of Massachusetts State 
College were used in an experimental ra- 
dio vocational program aimed exclusively 
at the high school senior age group. The 
four titles of the series were: “Job Op- 
portunities,” ““Self-Valuation,” “Job Find- 
ing,” and “Job Getting.” Broadcasts were 
by members of the college placement ser- 
vice staff and two high school seniors. 
Copies of the set of four scripts may be 
obtained from the college placement ser- 
vice for fifty cents. 
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A hundred - page booklet entitled, 
“Stories of American Industry,” is avail- 
able from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office for ten cents. This booklet, prepared 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
contains broadcasts on the history and de- 
velopment of selected American indus- 
tries. 


The Cincinnati Employment Center re- 
cently issued a short bulletin on “How to 
Get a Job,” which is available for free 
distribution. The material in this pub- 
lication has been gathered from a course 
given by the Center entitled, “Marketing 
Your Time and Talents,” in which prom- 










































inent personnel executives in business and 
social organizational fields participated. 
In this pamphlet are lists of employer ob- 


applicant how to organize and present a 
self-inventory to a prospective employer, 
and methods of conducting the interview. 
A short bibliography is included. 


Specimen sets of record and report 
forms used in a number of leading schools 
and colleges may be obtained from the 
Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 
59th Street, New York. Loan sets, includ- 
ing forms used for recording and report- 
ing in leading public school systems, cu- 
mulative record cards, guidance record 
forms, record forms used in several pri- 
vate schools and higher institutions, anec- 
dotal record sheets, and other widely used 
cumulative record systems are obtainable 
for a small mailing fee. In addition, the 
Bureau has a limited supply of report 
and record forms from a number of 
school systems that may be purchased at 
cost. Additional information about this 
service will be supplied by the Bureau 
on request. 





Briefer Mention 


In a Saturday Evening Post (July 24) 
article entitled, “The Second Job Counts 
Most,” Loire Brophy, experienced em- 
ployment counselor, urges young em- 
ployees in their first jobs painstakingly to 
prepare for that all-important second job 
which they really want. Mrs. Brophy sug- 
gests that the candidate for this second 
job thoroughly analyze the experience 
gained in his first job, study business 
trends and vocational fields to determine 
which ones may offer a good future, and 
learn exactly how to establish contact with 
the job desired. 

Mrs. Brophy advises each job appli- 





jections to applicants, data instructing the’ 
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cant to learn all he can about himself, and 
to gain such information by periodically 
writing out a lengthy autobiography. The 
resulting material not only helps the in- 
dividual to clarify his thinking about 
himself, states Mrs. Brophy, but also is 
of assistance to the counselor's guidance. 
The writer gives special warnings about 
preparation of the letter of application, 
and affirms that the majority of job 
seekers write suicidal letters. She quotes 
a model letter of application and contrasts 
it with an absurdly incompetent one. In 
conclusion the article instructs the reader 
in the proper management of the job in- 
terview. 


A writer on vocational guidance in 
industry (Human Factor, July-August, 
1937) discovers that the vocational pref- 
erences of juveniles are conditioned by 
social standards and values rather than 
what they know through actual experience 
of a job. He also finds that vocational 
interests of the child are most often 
patterned after the sort of work done by 
his parents or relatives. This writer warns 
counselors to take special account of vo- 
cational phantasies actuating a vocational 
preference. 

Another contributor to the same issue 
writes on “The Displacement of Labour 
by Machinery” and concludes that the old 
economic argument that technical prog- 
ress serves to expand rather than to con- 
tract the demand for labor is still valid. 

A third article depicts the difficulties 
confronting a British university graduate 
in the mechanical sciences during his 
period of practical training with an engi- 
neering firm, and suggests that much 
could be done by systematically preparing 
him for such difficulties that he necessarily 
must encounter. 
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An article on the determination of vo- 
cational fitness for radio engineering is 
reported in Educational Abstracts for 
May-June, 1937. This article is designed 
to assist young men interested in this pro- 
fession to determine their aptitude for it 
by self-analysis. 


Inequities of the prevailing wage rates 
paid by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion are discussed in a recent article in 
Business Week which points out that after 
relief workers have worked enough days 
for the WPA to earn their fixed monthly 
security wage, they are free to work on 
private jobs for the remainder of the 
month. Consequently with outside work 
becoming more plentiful these workers 
are reluctant to take an available full- 
time position in private industry which 
would not net them as much. Labor 
unions who insisted on WPA meeting 
current wage scales in order to prevent 
relief workers from competing with non- 
relief workers, now report serious compe- 


tition from WPA enrollees who are work. 
ing on private non-union jobs at wages 
which undercut the prevailing union 
rates. 

Under the title, “Paging Lady Edison, 
Independent Woman reviews the recent 
success of various women with inven- 
tive gifts, and reveals that America’s 
leading woman inventor has patented 
over 75 inventions of widely diversified 
types. Although some women inventors 
have an extensive technical background 
and have patented highly complicated 
machines, most women inventors’ dis- 
coveries are confined to the fields of 
homemaking, beauty, and amusements. 
The recently popular game Monopoly was 
invented by a woman. 


For the benefit of teachers, counselors, 
and others, London’s National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology is holding during 
this fall three days of demonstrations of 
the methods used in vocational guidance. 
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Five Summer Guidance Conferences 


AS REPORTED BY DELEGATES 


Sevens: conferences on vocational 
guidance took place during the past sum- 
mer, notably at the Detroit Meeting of 
the NEA, at Syracuse University, at 
Oregon State College, at Boston Uni- 
versity, and at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
sponsored by Northwestern University 
and George Williams College. High- 
lights of these conferences, reported by 
delegates, are given herewith. 


Detroit NVGA Meeting 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association sponsored two meetings in 
Detroit in connection with the 75th con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, June 27-July 1, 1937. 

The first session held at 2 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, June 30, was attended by 80 per- 
sons. In the absence of Franklin J. Keller, 
President of NVGA, who was traveling 
abroad, Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, presided at this 
meeting, the subject of which was ‘The 
Use of Cumulative Record Cards.” 

The principal address was by John C. 





Flanagan, Statistician for the Cooperative 
Test Service maintained in New York 
City by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Dr. Flanagan's topic was “How to 
Use the Cumulative Record Form for 
Maximum Service in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Work.” Dr. Flanagan departed 
frequently from the formal presentation 
of the topic in order to give examples 
informally. He explained in detail the 
meaning of cumulative records of differ- 
ent types and pointed out their fields of 
usefulness. He had with him illustrative 
material which served admirably to rein- 
force points made in the discussion and 
also as exhibit material for detailed ex- 
amination at the close of the meeting. 

The discussion was opened by Frederick 
G. Leasure, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Portland Public Schools, Portland, 
Oregon, who brought to the meeting the 
benefit of his practical experience in voca- 
tional training and placement. Dr. Leasure 
emphasized the maintenance of close re- 
lationships between the high schools and 
the placement agencies. 

The second meeting was a luncheon 
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conference attended by 125 persons on 
Thursday, July 1, devoted to the topic, 
“The Guidance Point of View.” The pre- 
siding officer was William R. Stocking, 
President, Guidance Association of De- 
troit and Vicinity (Detroit Branch of 
NVGA), and Principal of Southeastern 
High School in Detroit. A committee of 
the local Association, Helen McCann 
Dempsey and Harvey F. Chapman, coun- 
selors in the Detroit Public Schools, made 
arrangements for the luncheon. Music was 
furnished by the Salon Orchestra of 
Cooley High School, Detroit. 

The speaker at the luncheon was R. G. 
Jones, Director of Guidance, Cleveland 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
took as his subject “The Guidance Point 
of View for Classroom Teachers.” Dr. 
Jones described tentative plans adopted 
for his work in Cleveland, explained the 
procedure followed in the interviewing 
program in the high schools, and then 
gave an account of student clinics which 
he had conducted in junior and senior 
high schools in his city. 

Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Con- 
sultant and Specialist in Guidance of the 
United States Office of Education, was de- 
tained in Washington and could not lead 
the discussion at the second meeting. The 
Office of Education was represented, how- 
ever, through a letter read at the meeting, 
conveying the good wishes of the Com- 
missioner of Education and describing the 
Guidance Committee recently set up in 
the Office of Education by the Commis- 
sioner. George E. Myers, Professor of 
Vocational Education and Guidance at the 
University of Michigan, led the discus- 
sion, commenting on a number of points 
Dr. Jones had made and emphasizing the 
growth of public interest in guidance and 
personnel work in recent years. 

Warren K. LayTON 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Syracuse Conference 


The second annual conference spon- 
sored jointly by Syracuse University and 
the New York State Education Depart 
ment was held July 22, 23, 24 at Syracuse 
University. The presence of many ni- 
tional leaders in the guidance movement 
and the formation of a state association 
for counselors in the public schools made 
this year’s convention noteworthy. 

As a result of the interest expressed by 
New York State school counselors in an 
organization to further professional 
growth and to serve the interests of gui- 
dance on a state-wide basis, the New York 
State Association of School Counselors 
was formed. This organization, composed 
of individuals engaged in counseling, fills 
a real need in furnishing a single unify- 
ing agency which can lend its support to 
all counselors of the state. To pilot this 
organization through its first year Charles 
M. Smith, Director of Guidance in New 
York City, was elected president; Dorothy 
Bourne of Rye, vice-president; Ethel A. 
Brewer of Albany, secretary-treasurer. An 
executive committee of five members, rep- 
resenting five geographical subdivisions 
of the state, also was provided. 

The relationship of vocational guidance 
to the problems of secondary education 
was presented by George M. Wiley, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Secondary Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department. 
who said that emphasis in our secondary 
education must be placed on the vitalistic 
aspect, the service rendered to the indi- 
vidual, and not upon the mechanistic as- 
pect, the mere machinery by which this 
service is rendered. Following Dr. Wiley’s 
address, the background and present trends 
in educational and vocational guidance 
were carefully traced by Jerome H. Bentley. 

The principles and practices of gui- 
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dance in secondary schools, the general 
theme of the conference, furnished ma- 
terial for the five lively discussion groups 
for those who had specialized interests. 
The chairman of each group presented 
summary reports of the outcomes of the 
meetings to the whole conference during 
the afternoon general session. 

The group on pupil study, under the 
direction of Ben D. Wood of New York 
City and Galen Jones of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, found that the study of the pupil 
as a growing personality was a principle 
of basic significance in the educational 
program. 

Information needed by counselors and 
teachers classes studying occupations was 
considered by the group led by Mary P. 
Corre of Cincinnati. Sources of informa- 
tion, particularly recent news from the 
Office of Education, the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, and the National Youth 
Administration, were reviewed. Various 
kinds of such material and the different 
uses to which this might be put were con- 
sidered. 

Specific questions considered by Harry 
D. Kitson’s group were: how occupations 
offering the greatest and the least oppor- 
tunities can be discovered; what training 
and experience are needed to qualify an 
investigator of occupations; and how much 
cooperation in the prosecution of investi- 
gations of occupations is feasible. 

Organization was the topic developed 
by Harry P. Smith of Syracuse University. 
It was stressed in this meeting that what- 
ever the size of the community, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance is a coop- 
erative enterprise involving the whole 
personnel of the school. 

Two outstanding speakers provoked 
critical thinking at the banquet session held 
at the Drumlins Country Club on Friday 
evening. ““The American school system is 
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going to fail in its most significant pur- 
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poses unless it has a continuous and effec- 
tive program of individual diagnosis and 
guidance very closely attached to it,” as- 
serted Marion R. Trabue, Dean, School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
Lewis A. Wilson, State Education Depart- 
ment, pointed out that the time will come 
when it will become absolutely essential 
in the development of a modern school 
program to have more time and money 
spent on guidance work. The banquet was 
followed by a social hour and dancing. 

John A. Fitch of the New York School 
of Social Work discussed some trends in 
the industrial world and reviewed the sig- 
nificance of the recent Wagner Act during 
the Saturday morning session. Anna L. 
Burdick, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, brought encouraging reports regard- 
ing the employment situation throughout 
the United States and discussed more par- 
ticularly the difficulties facing women 
seeking employment. 

A panel composed of such outstanding 
guidance leaders as Harry D. Kitson, 
Jerome H. Bentley, Lynn A. Emerson, 
John A. Fitch, Anna L. Burdick, Marion 
R. Trabue, Mary H. S. Hayes, Catherine 
Reed, Maris S. Proffitt, Louise C. Oden- 
crantz, George E. Hutcherson, Mary P. 
Corre, and Clare Lewis conducted a ques- 
tion box following the Saturday luncheon 
meeting and discussed questions unan- 
swered during the earlier sessions. 

For the success of the conference much 
credit is due to the efforts of G. S. More- 
hart and R. T. Gregg of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and George E. Hutcherson, Chief of 
the Bureau of Guidance of the State Edu- 
cation Department. The program, less 
crowded and more carefully balanced than 
the one last year and providing more ample 
opportunity for discussion, met with the 
general approval of those who attended 
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ence, which attracted attendance from all 
the neighboring states, was held under the 
general direction of Carl W. Salser, As- 
sistant Dean of Education. 

Visiting speakers included D. E. Wied- 
man, Chief Educational Adviser of the 
9th Corps Area, CCC, San Francisco, who 
spoke on “Counseling Enrollees in the 
CCC” and “Broadening the Vocational 
Outlook.” F. G. Macomber, Director of 
Curricula and Instruction, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, and member of the Oregon State 
College summer faculty, discussed “Gui- 
dance and the Curriculum” and led one of 
the guidance forums. John Paul Williams, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, a 
member of the University of Oregon sum- 
mer session faculty, discussed the “Func- 
tions of Adult Education.” S. M. Ran- 
sopher, Washington, D. C., Assistant Na- 
tional Director of CCC Camp Education, 
dealt with “The Future of Adult Educa- 
tion.” O. D. Adams, State Director for 
Vocational Education in Oregon, pre- 
sented “New Vocational Possibilities,” 
and served as chairman of general mect- 
ings for one day. 

Other visiting speakers and their topics 
included F. G. Leasure, Director of Vo- 
cational Education in the Portland City 
Schools, “Guiding the Maladjusted"; Os- 
car I. Paulson, Director of Rehabilitation 
Service, Salem, Oregon, “Guiding the 
Handicapped”; Lee A. Meyer, Head of 
WPA Adult Education in “Or- 
ganization and of Adult 
Education”; and V. V. Caldwell, Oregon 
Normal School, “Guidance in Oregon 
High Schools as Observed by a High 
School Visitor.” Several members of the 
Oregon State College faculty also made 
important contributions to the week's pro- 
gram, particularly E. W. Warrington and 
Sara W. Prentiss in adult education, O. R. 


Chambers and F. W. Parr in guidance, 
U. G. Dubach and M. Ellwood Smith in 
generai sessions and forum discussions. 

The morning sessions of the Conference 
were devoted to guidance and counseling; 
the evening sessions to adult education; 
and separate four o'clock forums were held 
each day for informal panel discussions 
and questions. 

During the week sixty educational ad- 
visers of the CCC of Oregon and North- 
ern California held a conference of their 
own at the College. The program was co- 
ordinated with the general program for 
the week and was led by D. E. Wiedman. 
S. M. Ransopher, and Donald Mace of 
Vancouver as the conference coordinator 

On Wednesday, July 14, other pro- 
gtams were interrupted for two confer- 
ence meetings of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA. These large 
meetings were in charge of and addressed 
by A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, City Schools, and F 
M. Hunter of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. They were assisted in 
forum discussions by a number of repre- 
sentative educators of Oregon. 

The conference week proved so success- 
ful and profitable that plans are already 
under way for the sessions to be held next 
summer. A brief printed summary of the 
guidance, adult education, and educational 
policies phases of the Conference will be 
sent to counselors writing for it. 

Cart W. Saiser 


School of Counseling 
A School of Counseling, sponsored 
jointly by the School of Education of 
Northwestern University and George Wil- 
liams College, attracted eighty students 
and twenty staff members to College 
Camp on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, for 
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the summer conference at Syracuse. 
Copies of the proceedings may be ob- 
tained for twenty-five cents from Ethel A. 
Brewer, School Administration Building, 

Albany, New York. 
RALPH B. KENNEY 


Boston University Institute 


Under the direction of the Boston Unt- 
versity School of Education, and in coop- 
eration with the Summer Session, an Insti- 
tute on Guidance and Personnel was held 
for one week beginning July 20th. 

The program included lectures on the 
fundamental principles and practices of 
guidance and personnel. Intensive train- 
ing was given in administering and in- 
terpreting various types of tests. Tech- 
niques of the personal interview were ob- 
served and discussed by means of case 
problems and clinical procedures. 

The staff of the Institute was drawn 
partly from specialists on the Boston Uni- 
versity faculty representing various phases 
of guidance and partly from specialists rep- 
resenting such agencies interested in per- 
sonnel and guidance as the United States 
Employment Service, department stores, 
the YMCA, vocational service bureaus, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the pub- 
lic schools. 

Those primarily responsible for the 
work of the Institute included: Jesse B. 
Davis, Dean of the School of Education, 
Boston University, and Director of the In- 
stitute; Charles Barry, Assistant Director 
of Personnel, William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts; Beatrice Ca- 
hill, Director of Testing, Boston Univer- 
sity Division of Student Counseling; C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, Public 

Schools, New Rochelle, New York; Wil- 
bur I. Gooch, Field Representative, Na- 
tional i Conference, New 
York City; Whittier L. Hanson, Professor 


of Education, Boston University; Francis 
L. Keane, Massachusetts State Director of 
Junior Placement, United States Employ. 
ment Service; John F. Olmstead, Assistan: 
to Corps Area Civilian Adviser for Edu. 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts; Warren T 
Powell, Director of Student Counseling 
Boston University; Herbert Saul, Directo; 
of Guidance, Boston YMCA, Boston 
Mass.; and William H. Shumway, Direc. 
tor of Shumway Vocational Service, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. A number of techni. 
cians in testing assisted in administering 
and demonstrating both individual and 
group tests. 

Those attending the Institute were || 
workers or advanced students in guidance 
or personnel work. They represented su- 
perintendents of schools, principals and 
counselors in junior and senior high 
schools, and personnel and welfare work. 
ers and officials. All instructors felt that 
the group was an unusually fine one with 
which to work. A particular effort was 
made to evaluate the current program of 
the Institute in terms of the problems and 
needs brought to it by those attending. 

This is the second Institute to be held 
at Boston University, and the success of 
the two experiments has warranted its 
continuance in the future. In fact the di- 
rector of the Institute has considered ex- 
tending the period of training for another 
week in order to cover other phases of 
guidance and personnel work, and l- 
though it is not likely that this will be 
done next summer, the program will be 
somewhat amplified. 

Wirsur I. Goocu 


Conference at Oregon State 
The Second Annual Conference on Gui- 
dance and Adult Education took place 3t 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, during 
the week of July 12 to 16. This confer 
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ence, which attracted attendance from all 
the neighboring states, was held under the 
general direction of Carl W. Salser, As- 
sistant Dean of Education. 

Visiting speakers included D. E. Wied- 
man, Chief Educational Adviser of the 
9th Corps Area, CCC, San Francisco, who 
spoke on “Counseling Enrollees in the 
CCC” and “Broadening the Vocational 
Outlook.” F. G. Macomber, Director of 
Curricula and Instruction, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, and member of the Oregon State 
College summmer faculty, discussed “Gui- 
dance and the Curriculum” and led one of 
the guidance forums. John Paul Williams, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, a 
member of the University of Oregon sum- 
mer session faculty, discussed the ‘Func- 
tions of Adult Education.” S. M. Ran- 
sopher, Washington, D. C., Assistant Na- 
tional Director of CCC Camp Education, 
dealt with “The Future of Adult Educa- 
tion.” O. D. Adams, State Director for 
Vocational Education in Oregon, pre- 
sented “New Vocational Possibilities,” 
and served as chairman of general meet- 
ings for one day. 

Other visiting speakers and their topics 
included F. G. Leasure, Director of Vo- 
cational Education in the Portland City 
Schools, “Guiding the Maladjusted”’; Os- 
car I. Paulson, Director of Rehabilitation 
Service, Salem, Oregon, “Guiding the 
Handicapped”; Lee A. Meyer, Head of 
WPA Adult Education in Oregon, ‘‘Or- 
ganization and Development of Adult 
Education”; and V. V. Caldwell, Oregon 
Normal School, “Guidance in Oregon 
High Schools as Observed by a High 
School Visitor.” Several members of the 
Oregon State College faculty also made 
important contributions to the week's pro- 
gram, particularly E. W. Warrington and 
Sara W. Prentiss in adult education, O. R. 





Chambers and F. W. Parr in guidance, 
U. G. Dubach and M. Ellwood Smith in 
general sessions and forum discussions. 

The morning sessions of the Conference 
were devoted to guidance and counseling; 
the evening sessions to adult education; 
and separate four o'clock forums were held 
each day for informal panel discussions 
and questions. 

During the week sixty educational ad- 
visers of the CCC of Oregon and North- 
ern California held a conference of their 
own at the College. The program was co- 
ordinated with the general program for 
the week and was led by D. E. Wiedman, 
S. M. Ransopher, and Donald Mace of 
Vancouver as the conference coordinator. 

On Wednesday, July 14, other pro- 
grams were interrupted for two confer- 
ence meetings of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA. These large 
meetings were in charge of and addressed 
by A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, City Schools, and F. 
M. Hunter of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. They were assisted in 
forum discussions by a number of repre- 
sentative educators of Oregon. 

The conference week proved so success- 
ful and profitable that plans are already 
under way for the sessions to be held next 
summer. A brief printed summary of the 
guidance, adult education, and educational 
policies phases of the Conference will be 
sent to counselors writing for it. 


Cart W. SALSER 


School of Counseling 


A School of Counseling, sponsored 
jointly by the School of Education of 
Northwestern University and George Wil- 
liams College, attracted eighty students 
and twenty staff members to College 
Camp on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, for 
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the week of July 18-24. The student body 
represented eighteen states, from Dela- 
ware to the State of Washington, and 
many types of institutions, including ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, colleges, 
CCC camps, character building and recre- 
ational agencies, and adult education pro- 
grams. Teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, counselors, NYA workers, camp 
leaders, boys’ and girls’ club leaders, per- 
sonnel officers, and attendance workers 
were included in the enrollment. Patterned 
after the regional conferences conducted 
by the National Occupational Conference, 
the School of Counseling proved of such 
interest and helpfulness that plans are 
being made for a second conference next 
summer. Sessions were held in the morn- 
ing and evening, the afternoons being re- 
served for recreation except where inter- 
est groups decided to meet for the con- 
sideration of some special problems. 

Evening sessions, led by Ernest O. 
Melby, Dean, Northwestern University, 
John G. Rockwell, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Minnesota, Clifford R. Shaw of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, and 
others, were devoted to the consideration 
of general social and economic problems 
which constitute the background against 
which all counseling must be done. A 
splendid insight into the thinking of 
youth regarding their own problems was 
given by a panel of secondary school and 
college young people under the leadership 
of Harold C. Coffman, President, George 
Williams College. 

Morning general sessions, led by W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
dealt with the more immediate educationa! 
and environmental situations which condi- 
tion counseling effectiveness. These pres- 
entations were followed by demonstra- 


tions of guidance techniques and group 
discussions of special problems. Among 
the former were methods of testing, an 
interview involving a personal problem, , 
vocational interview, a demonstration of 
the therapeutic uses of recreational tech. 
niques, and creative group discussions. 

Interest groups were formed to con- 
sider problems of guidance in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, college, and 
adult life; camping; recreational leader- 
ship; sex education; vocational guidance 
and placement; truancy and delinquency; 
the secondary school curriculum; the 
home-room and student activities; and 
others. Conference activities also included 
a moonlight boat trip, a visit to Yerkes 
Observatory, a nature study hike, a get- 
acquainted party and stunt night, in addi. 
tion to swimming, boating, tennis, golf, 
archery, cycling, horseback riding, and 
other facilities available at College Camp 
Following is a brief résumé of some of 
the ideas expressed during the week's 
conference: 

Workers with young people should create 
a desirable “emotional climate”—an atmos. 
phere of friendliness, of security, of conf- 
dence. Children need to feel that they are 
loved and understood. Since children tend to 
take on the characteristics of their teachers, 
the latter need to be well adjusted, emo- 
tionally stable, free from tension and strain. 
This is a matter for teacher-training institu- 
tions. Except for in-service training, teachers, 
for the most are not being prepared to 
direct an educational that contributes 
sufficiently to the basic needs of men. Schoo! 
administrators need to demonstrate their con- 
cern for the human ise for which edu- 
cation is set up rather than for the mechanics 
of educational administration. 

Persons have a ity to learn bad things 
just as easily as things. This throws out 
the challange to education to create and sur- 
round the individual with stimuli and facili- 
ties that are most for Bet- 
ter teaching and a kind of educa- 
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tional program will decrease the number of 
school situations which result in pupil mal- 
adjustment. In progressive schools where chil- 
dren’s needs and interests form the basis for 
the curriculum, there are few cases of dis- 
cipline, non-attendance, and truancy. 

More than this, counselors need to under- 
stand the social stresses and strains of our 
living. Political, economic, and religious sit- 
uations have a great bearing on the ability 
of people to adjust to their environment. . . . 
Guidance workers need to be concerned with 
occupational, economic, and social trends. 

Studies have shown that delinquencies 
grow out of neighborhood environments in 
which people live. Whole communities de- 
velop their own mores, shield their own in- 
habitants, and defy teachers, social workers, 
and law enforcement officials. These workers 
are “foreigners” to these communities. If 
counselors would help young people, they 
need to be concerned with social develop- 
ments. It is the experience of persons working 
with such communities, as well as those who 
have tried to work with native groups, that 
the finest things that have been accomplished 
were done through a realization that these 
folks needed something with which they 
could rebuild their own lives. Instead of ac- 
cepting a certain kind of “cut and dried” 
program, workers sought to find out how they 
could help these people to help themselves. 

In the last analysis this is exactly what 
counselors are trying to help individuals to do. 
There are few important things that can be 
done for a human being. He must do them 
for himself. Significant things which happen, 
must — inside of him. Thus, he becomes 
more self-reliant, more able to guide himself. 

F. C. ROSECRANCE 


Guidance Featured by Speakers 
at Annual NEA Convention 


References to the occupational and vo- 
cational world occurred frequently in 
addresses of speakers at the National 
Education Association Convention held in 
Detroit last June 27 to July 1. 

In his address on “The Future of Adult 
Education,” William H. Kilpatrick, Pro- 
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fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, stated: 

“We cannot afford to scrap workers 
just because their particular skill has been 
outmoded by a new machine. We must 
re-educate them vocationally, and not 
simply because it is the just and decent 
thing to save a man’s morale but because 
it will pay the country in the increased 
output of productive goods that he can 
still furnish. 

“But most strategic of these possible 
human savings are the unemployed ado- 
lescents. These now threaten to be our 
most strategic waste. Unless we can some- 
how take adequate care of their morale 
and see them safely settled in jobs and 
married with homes of their own, this 
group becomes our chief source of crim- 
inals and derelicts—-a price 
afford to pay.” 

Another speaker on the future of adult 
education, Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago, and 
Chairman of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education, affirmed that 
“facilities for vocational retraining of 
adults have not kept pace with the need 
resulting from technological change, 
although such facilities appear rather 
essential to a solution of the employment 
problem.” He urged “a new type of 
vocational guidance . . . based on appraisal 
of the interests of adults, their aptitudes, 
and the occupational opportunities avail- 
able."’ He pointed out that although there 
is a greater need for guidance research at 
the adult level, few facilities for such re- 
search are now available. 

Dr. Reeves also explained te the Con- 
vention the “Purpose and Functions of 
the Advisory Committee on Education.” 
This Committee, he promised, will present 
its report on federal relationship to state 
and local education about next December. 


we cannot 
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After reviewing the developments in fed- 
eral education subsidy during the depres- 
sion, the speaker described the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher bill and other educational 
legislation pending before Congress. He 
showed that because of the limited time at 
its disposal the Advisory Committee was 
not attempting to conduct any research 
but was restricting its endeavours to or- 
ganizing researches already completed. 

In arguing for increased federal appro- 
priation for education, Brooks Fletcher, 
United States Congressman from Ohio, 
revealed that despite the fact that a high 
school education is usually one of the pre- 
requisites of today’s jobs, millions of the 
nation’s children are being denied the op- 
portunity of having a twelve-year educa- 
tion. 

In an address on “The Educational 
Qualifications of the School Physician,” 
Earl E. Kleinschmidt, University of Mich- 
igan, reported results of a questionnaire 
sent to a representative number of school 
physicians by a committee representing 
the American Association of School 
Physicians. This Committee learned from 
the answers received that fifty per cent 
had obtained additional training beyond 
medical school in order to fit themselves 
for their work in the schools. The commit- 
tee therefore felt, according to the speak- 
er, on the basis of these questionnaires 
and correspondence received from edu- 
cators and from consulting available liter- 
ature, that a definite trend toward estab- 
lishing universal educational qualifications 
for school physicians was in progress. 

In a plea for the use of extra-curricular 
activities to complement vocational train- 
ing, C. R. Van Nice, Managing Editor of 
School Activities, maintained that they 
build up the secondary school pupil's 
capacity for adjustment. “Aptitudes de- 
veloped or discovered in extra-curricular 


activities point strongly in one way or an- 
other with regard to the advisability of 
many vocational choices,” he said, in de. 
scribing three effective agencies for han- 
dling extra-curricular training: the home. 
room, school clubs, and educational tours. 

“Present Trends of Apprenticeship in 
the United States” were outlined by Wil. 
liam F. Patterson, Executive Secretary of 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, which is seeking a national 
standardization in apprenticeship require- 
ments and the promotion of apprentice- 
ship programs. Analyzing the reasons for 
the decline of apprenticeship training dur- 
ing the depression and the consequent 
current shortage of skilled workers, Dr. 
Patterson assigned the following causes: 
the curtailment of production, the erro- 
neous belief that new automatic machines 
were doing away with the necessity for 
skilled workers, restricted immigration 
and the loss of many skilled workmen 
through emigration, and the superannua- 
tion of workers. 

The speaker warned against inefficient 
“hurry-up courses” in skilled trades, and 
against looking to increased immigration 
to supply the demand for skilled workers. 
He stated that the Committee favored 
that type of apprenticeship system which 
is supervised by a local trade committee 
made up of equally represented employ- 
ers, employees, and school authorities. 

Dr. Patterson also referred to his con- 
ference with the twelve superintendents 
on the recent NOC Occupational Educa- 
tion Tour at which it was generally agreed 
that there is no substitute for actual ex- 
perience on the job in preparing appren- 
tices for the skilled trades. The Commit- 
tee does, however, prescribe an accom- 
panying superstructure of class training in 
the technical and related aspects of the 
trade concerned. 
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Business and Professional Women 
Consider Employment Outlook 

Vocations of the business women of 
1937 were discussed among other topics 
at the fourth biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Womens Clubs held at Atlantic 
City, July 18-25. 

Women past forty came in for a good 
deal of helpful advice. Bess Bloodworth, 
personnel director of the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, suggested that applicants of this 
age cease to be on the defensive, and cited 
recent encouraging instances where em- 
ployers had discovered the high reliability 
of job seekers in this age group. 

Frances Maule, author of books relat- 
ing to jobs, including her recently pub- 
lished Men Wanted, gave the following 
advice to women job seekers past forty: 
establish yourselves in a business of your 
own; capitalize on your existing skills 
rather than go to the expense of acquiring 
new ones; eschew the more crowded 
fields; concentrate on the so-called 
women's fields—food, shelter, child care, 
etc. This speaker pointed out that the 
older woman's job lay in a field where 
maturity was more of an asset than a 
liability. 

Miss Maule illustrated her remarks by 
telling of women who had established 
flourishing businesses on the basis of some 
special skill such as cleaning Oriental 
treasures, modelling statuettes of horses, 
making photographs of children, prepar- 
ing candies and cakes, or delicacies for 
invalids. 

“Personality is the thing that a girl 
seeking a job needs above anything 
else,”” declared Louise Cheney, New York 
insurance executive. Miss Cheney empha- 
sized conservative clothes, a pleasant voice 
and clear diction, an attitude of enthusi- 
asm and intelligent curiosity, and the abil- 
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ity to profit by the criticism of others. 

Employment agencies reported short- 
ages of experienced stenographers, key- 
punch and calculating machine operators, 
experienced beauty operators, mother's 
helpers, cooks, maids, and other trained 
domestic workers, according to Robert 
Hoppock, Assistant to the Director, Na- 
tional Occupational Conference. Women's 
colleges told of brisk placement of young 
women trained for secretarial work, home 
economics, physical education, public 
school music, business education, public 
school library work, social work, statistical 
work. 

Various writers in current literature re- 
ported demands for public health nurses, 
recreational leaders, special librarians, he 
said, and continued: 

“Another reflection of returning pros- 
perity is the increasing marriage rate. One 
college reports that ‘more of its seniors 
and recent graduates are contemplating 
marriage immediately after college’; 
while another notes an increased number 
of engagements and several marriages 
before graduation. 

“But marriage no longer means per- 
manent removal from the employment 
market. There is no sound psychological 
reason why women should cook meals, 
wash dishes, launder clothes, and clean 
houses. On the contrary, the vocational 
psychologist, were he free from the re- 
straining influence of long-established 
tradition, and from his own rationalized 
desire to perpetuate the special privileges 
of the male sex, would be more likely 
to assign such work to men, since it fre- 
quently involves a physical strain which 
men are better able to endure than 
women. 

“But as long as men support women, 
women are going to do the house work. 
Those whose husbands cannot afford 
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servants will not be rid of it until they go 
out and get jobs which enable them to 
hire servants or to delegate the service 
work to service industries.” 

Women have demonstrated their supe- 
riority to men in certain occupations, par- 
ticularly those of the stenographer and 
telephone operator, the speaker added. 

Other speakers included Iona R. Logie, 
vocational counselor of Hunter College 
High School, New York City, who pre- 
sented the problems of the beginner just 
out of school or college; Anna L. Burdick, 
agent for industrial education of women, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Secretary 
of Labor, Frances M. Perkins. 

A pledge to ‘‘continue to be pathfinders 
in new vocational fields,” voiced by 
Earlene White, newly elected president of 
the Federation, indicated the occupational 
trends that this organization will be fol- 
lowing in 1937-1938. During the past 

year the Education Department at Federa- 
tion headquarters has answered hundreds 
of letters and has held many personal 
interviews with those seeking vocational 
guidance. Guidance activities at various 
branches of the Federation include job 
counseling programs, vocational tours, 
member sponsorship of individual try- 
outers in various fields; and vocational 
forums. The Federation’s Vocational Ad- 
visory Committee recommended at the 
Convention that its members take the lead 
in urging the appointment of women to 
boards of education in order to stimulate 
increased vocational training for girls 
and to ensure adequately trained coun- 
selors in the schools. During the current 
fall months of 1937 the entire member- 
ship of the Federation is concentrating on 
programs dealing with the employment 
outlook, expanding fields for women, the 
adjustment of workers, and opportunities 
for girl graduates. 





Mrs. Roosevelt’s Radio Guidance 
Reveals Opportunities for Women 


A discussion of new careers for girl 
graduates was held by Eleanor Roosevelt 
in a half-hour “baccalaureate” radio ad- 
dress on June 16 over a national network. 
Mrs. Roosevelt said in part: 

“Science and invention are bringing 
new forms of business into the field every 
day. The radio has provided new careers, 
and television seems next. 

“Girls can build careers in budgeting 
and giving consumer advice. Girls who 
have taken courses in home economics can 
help consumers budget, help them to do 
better buying. The fashion adviser is often 
useful, both in wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, and she can frequently create a new 
market. 

“Social service should be a wider field, 
with the awakening social conscience of the 
country. Government positions offer op- 
portunities for trained and ambitious boys 
and girls. And for boys there seem to be 
increasing opportunities which require en- 
gineering training and a greater know!- 
edge of chemistry.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt's program was under the 
direction of Iona R. Logie, counselor and 
instructor at Hunter College High School, 
New York City, and chairman of the 
NVGA Radio Committee. The broadcast 
was conducted as an interview between 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Constance K. Eber- 
hardt, a 1937 graduate from Hunter Col- 
lege High School. Miss Eberhardt’s ques- 
tions about higher education, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and careers were an- 
swered by the nation’s First Lady. 

An excellent series of broadcasts on 
women’s jobs and job opportunities, spon- 
sored by the American Woman's Associa- 
tion last spring, was prepared by Miss 
Logie who interviewed woman specialists 
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on the following careers: ceramics, tele- 
phone magazine subscription selling, in- 
surance, selling, educational publicity work 
for theatres, home economics, statistics, 
journalistic by-ways, trade magazine edit- 
ing, and out-of-town theatre-service-bulle- 
tin publishing. 

In the course of the broadcasts it de- 
veloped that opportunities existed for 
women in teaching ceramics at private stu- 
dios, museums, settlement houses, social 
centers, and at many high schools. A 
promising future was forecast for women 
specializing in ceramic design. 

Considerable success was reported to 
have been achieved by older women in the 
field of telephone magazine subscription 
selling from a centralized office. This 
career offers attractions to the woman de- 
siring part-time work and makes possible 
transfers to other cities to which the em- 
ployee may wish to move. 

Fresh job trends suggested in home eco- 
nomics were: preparing educational adver- 
tising for manufacturers of food or home 
appliances; directing experimental kitch- 
ens for advertising agencies, newspapers, 
of magazines; serving as a radio commen- 
tator on meal planning; and editing the 
food department of a magazine. The spe- 
cialist interviewed—the food director of a 
large hotel chain, reported jobs for home- 
economics-trained persons to be numerous 
and increasing every year. She urged 
trained applicants unable to secure imme- 
diately a desirable position to take any 
sort of job connected with food in order to 
gain practical experience. 

In the field of statistics it was said there 
was an unprecedented demand for statis- 
ticians for business, research, and govern- 
mental projects. Warning that fewer than 
35 per cent of all recent women journal- 
ism graduates are on newspapers, Miss 
Logie suggested that applicants for jour- 


nalistic careers seek the profitable by-ways 
of trade-paper editing. 


ae 
Workers Past Forty 

A committee appointed by the New 
York State legislature is now engaged in 
inquiring into employer discrimination 
against persons over 40 years of age. Un- 
der the leadership of Pritchard H. Strong, 
state senator from Rochester, this Com- 
mittee will hold public hearings on the 
subject this fall in several larger cities of 
the state. Should substantial evidences of 
such discrimination be found, the Com- 
mittee plans to press for remedial legis- 
lation. 

Hope and encouragement to women 
past forty who are seeking employment 
was held out by Bess Bloodworth, per- 
sonnel director of the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, in speaking at the July Atlantic 
City convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women. She reported that recent per- 
sonnel research had demonstrated the 
high reliability of women employees be- 
yond this age, and urged that such can- 
didates cease to be on the defensive. Miss 
Bloodworth’s findings have been subse- 
quently confirmed by Charles C. Stech, 
specialist in employee relation surveys, 
who announced on September 1, 1937, 
that men and women salespeople in their 
fifties sell more goods than salespeople 
in any other age group. 

A late number of Business Week re- 
ported that employers were eyeing ap- 
plicants past 40 with greater favor than 
of yore, due to the fact that the more 
mature employees had proved more stable 
and less prone to ally themselves with 
radical labor movements. 

oe 
News Briefs 

The Second National Conference on 

Educational Broadcasting has been an- 
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nounced for November 29, 30, and De- 
cember 1, 1937. Objectives of the Con- 
ference, which will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, include the examination 
and appraisal of listener interest and the 
interest of organized education, an inquiry 
into the potential resources of education 
through radio, and presentation of the 
findings of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. George F. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education, will serve 
as Conference Chairman, and Lyman Bry- 
son, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will lead all 
discussions following the general sessions. 
Specialists in the various branches of ta- 
dio education will hold section meetings. 


oe 

The Sixth Educational Conference, 
sponsored by the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, the Progressive 
Education Association, the Cooperative 
Test Service and the Educational Records 
Bureau, will be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, on October 28-29, 
1937. Speakers will include: James B. 
Conant, President of Harvard University; 
Algo D. Henderson, President of Anti- 
och College; Max McConn, Dean of Le- 
high University; Wilfred Aikin, of the 
Progressive Education Association; B. R. 
Buckingham, partner of Ginn and Co.; 
Walter C. Eells, Coordinator of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards; and several specialists in the 
field of reading, headed by William S. 
Gray, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago. 


of 
A “Techniquest” program for the bene- 
fit of boys interested in engineering was 
featured at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
during the last week of June, by Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. The eight-day 


program included lectures on various as. 
pects of engineering; aptitude testing; 
visits to the Institute's hydraulic, chemi- 
cal, and radio laboratories; trips to the 
Harvard astronomical and seismographic 
observatories, and practical work with 
level and transit. 


o 

A call for Volumes 1 to 4 of The V oca- 
tional Guidance Magazine for the years 
1922-26 has been made by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore in order 
to complete their files of OccUPATIONs. 
Anyone having these volumes for sale is 
requested to communicate with this 


library. 


o 

Fifty-seven boys attended the Stevens 
Institute of Technology Camp during its 
session last July. Prominent engineers, 
architects, industrialists, and educators ad- 
dressed this vocational youth conference 
and described various job fields and op- 


portunities. Work samples connected with 


various vocations together with aptitude 
tests were administered during the confer- 
ence by Johnson O'Connor, Director of 
Psychological Studies at Stevens. 


oe 

A new cooperative work-study plan has 
been inaugurated this fall by Chicago's 
North Park Junior College, the largest 
private junior college in the United States. 
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these two exchange places. Each student 
thus has each year eighteen consecutive 
weeks of full-time study, one or two eve- 
college courses, twenty-six consecutive 
of work, and eight weeks of vacation. 
All vacations come during the half-year of 
study when the student is not on salary. 

This plan calls for a three-year rather 
than the traditional two-year junior college 
course. At the completion of this three- 
year course a student will have to his credit 
two full years of accredited college work 
and a year and a half of practical experi- 


ence. 


of 

A plea for better job training for youth 
was voiced by William W. Hinckly, chair- 
man of the American Youth Congress, at 
its July convention in Milwaukee. The 
consensus of the 1,200 delegates attend- 
ing showed that vocational and appren- 
tice training was the paramount need of 
youth. 


nin 
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oe 
The U. S. Office of Education is un- 


dertaking a cooperative survey of 75,000 
alumni of 31 universities to determine 
the income of the average college grad- 
uate. 


oe 

Among the ingredients of a successful 

marriage specified by Cornell University’s 

Department of Rural Social Organization 

are wives with work experience, hus- 

bands with a record of regular employ- 
ment and stable interest in their jobs. 


oe 
Robert Hoppock, assistant to the Di- 
rector, National Occupational Conference, 
addressed the summer education confer- 
ence of the University of Georgia on the 
topic, “Occupational and Educational Gui- 
dance.” He contended that small schools 
with limited budgets can follow a worth- 
while program of guidance by emphasiz- 
ing a course in occupations that covers all 
existing local occupations and other voca- 
tions in which pupils are interested. 
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Who's Who—and Where 





Items for this column should be sent to 
Occupations, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York’ 


New job promotions were announced 
during the summer for three members 
of the National Occupational Conference 
—J. Water Dietz, ALEXANDER J. 
STopDARD, and DeWitt S. MorGan. 
Mr. Dietz, formerly Superintendent of 
Industrial Relations, Kearney Works, 
Western Electric Company, Kearney, 
N. J., becomes Personnel Relations Man- 
ager of the Manufacturing Department 
of the same Company at 195 Broadway, 
New York City. A charter member of 
NOC, Mr. Dietz was elected Chairman 
of its Executive Committee last April. A 
résumé of his and Dr. Stoddard’s careers 
will be found on page 923 of the June, 
1937 issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

Dr. Stoddard, Superintendent of the 
Providence, R. 1., Public Schools since 
1929, in September assumed his new 
duties as superintendent of Denver's 
school system. He was elected a member 
of NOC’s Executive Committee last 
April and subsequently participated in 
the NOC Occupational Tour for School 
Superintendents. Readers of Occupa- 
TIONS will be familiar with the fact that 
under Dr. Stoddard’s régime the city of 
Providence made great strides in occupa- 
tional guidance for youth. 

Dr. Morgan, principal of the Indianap- 
olis Arsenal Technical High School for 
the past seven years, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Schools until April 12, 1941, to fill 
out the unfinished term of his prede- 
cessor, Paul C. Stetson, whose death oc- 
curred last June. For the past twenty-one 
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years Dr. Morgan has been associated 
with the Arsenal Technical High School 
which has grown to one of the nation’s 
outstanding institutions for vocational 
and arts training. He is the author of two 
volumes and numerous articles on gui- 
dance and personnel. He received the 
A.B. degree from the University of Tulsa 
in 1912, and his M.A. at University of 
Wisconsin. The honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was awarded him by DePauw 
University in June, 1937. Dr. Morgan 
became a member of NOC in November, 
1934, 

Other new appointments for guidance 
workers include: 


Wizsur I. Goocn, associate professor of 
education, Boston University; formerly field 
representative, National Occupational Con- 
ference. 

ALice ADANALIAN, now with the Cleve- 
land Guidance Service of the NYA; for- 
pom A YMCA employment secretary, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 

MARGARET BITTNER, counselor at Schools 
273 and 277, Brooklyn, N. Y.; formerly 
director of guidance and research, Eastchester 
High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

RutH SULLIVAN, interviewer for the 
Bronx Office of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service; formerly employment 
counselor at Sloane House, New York City. 

WENDELL PIERCE, idance director, 
Sloane-Wallace Junior High School, Water- 
loo, Iowa; formerly assistant principal in 
charge of guidance, Vinton, Ia. 

CHARLES PENNEY, assistant principal in 
charge of guidance, Vinton, Ia., former! 
teacher of science at Laurel, Neb., Hi 
School. 

SNEY TARBOX, director of personnel, 
Chicago YMCA College; formerly principal, 
Milwaukee University High School. 

RuTH HouGHTOoN, with the department 


of personnel, Purdue University; formerly 
assistant vocational , Smith College. 

Mr. V. Epwarp, director of admissions, 2: 
Springfield, Mass.; formerly director of ad. 
missions at Carleton College. 

MARYELLEN M. LOMBARDI, counselor in 
the Junior High School, Los Angeles; for. 
merly teacher in the same school. 

PAULINE Weiss, with the admissions 
office, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity. 

GEORGE NEWBURGER, vocational counsel. 
or, Council Educational Alliance, Cleveland. 

Wiuuam D. Perry, freshman adviser, 
University of North Carolina. 

CHARMAIN LoMBARD, with the placement 
office of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, New York City. 

oe M. DauGutry, mga 3 of person- 
nel, Bibb County Welfare rtment, 
Macon, Ga. aol 

LAWRENCE RicGs, assistant in guidance 
and research, Lincoln School, Teachers Co!- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Apa GRANT, visiting teacher in the public 
schools, Grand Island, Neb. 

EpirH WHEELER, assistant to the guidance 
director, Junior High School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 


JOSEPHINE HAMMOND, counselor in the 
employment office, Hunter College. 

ELEN CLEAVER, personnel and residence 
director, Russell Sage College School of 
Nursing. 

CLIFFORD CoRROUGH, director of gui- 
oo. Eee: Schools, Benton Harbor 

ich.; formerly in charge of guidance at 
Iowa Falls, x high p iy - 

CHarRLes A. Simonps, director of gui- 
andl counseling, San Francisco lic 
Schools; formerly Principal of Ai unior 
High School, San sae on —* 

UTH WILLARD, associate director of per- 
sonnel, Antioch College. 

JEANETTE L. BERGER, supervisor of the 
Radcliffe College i Bureau ; for- 
merly with the section of the U. S. 
Employment Service, Washington. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION — A 
STUDY IN CULTURAL CONFLICTS. By 
Robert S$. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1937. Pp. 604. $5.00. 

Whether regarded as the portrait, from 
a sociological point of view, of a more or 
less typical American community, or as a 
discussion of the factors of social change 
and stability operating within the setting 
(or arena) of such a community, Middle- 
town in Transition is a masterly piece of 
work. It is livelier in style, richer in color, 
more profuse in detail than the original 
and already classic Middletown, by the 
same authors. Though objective in atti- 
tude and method, it contains more inter- 
pretation of data than the earlier work. 
The reader has a stronger sense that there 
are people living in the place. 

Fully ten years elapsed between the 
dates of the two field studies on the basis 
of which these books were written— 
years of boom, depression, and close ap- 
proach to recovery. In that eventful test- 
ing period for the whole country, Middle- 
town grew in population from about 


35,000 to about 50,000, but emerged 
without having changed its ways of 
thinking or behaving in any fundamental! 
respect, while the dominance of the “busi- 
ness class” over the ideologies and insti- 
tutional life of the community had been 
greatly strengthened. 

The Lynds write, after their rather in- 
tensive survey in 1935, followed by fur- 
ther accumulation and checking of data by 
correspondence practically up to the date 
of publication in the spring of this year, 
that “Middletown is overwhelmingly liv- 
ing by the values by which it lived in 
1925; and the chief additions are defen- 
sive, negative elaborations of already ex- 
isting values, such as, among the business 
class, intense suspicion of centralizing 
tendencies in government, of the inter- 
ference of social legislation with busi- 
ness, of labor troubles, and of radicalism.” 

A few pages farther along they say 
that, to the Middletown mind, ‘“‘such 
things as poverty or a depression are 
simply exceptions to a normally good 
state of affairs; and anything that goes 
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wrong is the fault of some individuals 
(or collectively, of ‘human nature’) rather 
than anything amiss with the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the culture. The 
system is fundamentally right and only 
the persons wrong; the cures must be 
changes in personal attitudes, not in the 
institutions themselves. Among these 
personal cures for its social woes are the 
following six basic qualities needed for a 
better world . . .: faith, service, coopera- 
tion, the Golden Rule, optimism, and 
character.” 

In these brief quotations may be found 
the gist of the Lynds’ findings as sociolo- 
gists. There seems to have been less 
“transition” in Middletown itself than 
adherence to tradition in a period of ex- 
traordinary social changes and challenges. 
Its loyalty to good old-fashioned ideas 
and beliefs has remained unimpaired to 
a degree which may, or may not, be typ- 
ical of America generally. But let it not 
be supposed that Middletown is repre- 
sented as all of one color or character, or 
its people all of one mind in every de- 
partment of community thought and ac- 
tion. Even Middletown sometimes does 
the unexpected, as when, last November, 
it voted for the New Deal (if one may 
judge from the election returns) against 
its political habits and against the ad- 
monitions of its “ruling” class. The chief 
value and significance of Middletown in 
Transition lies, not so much in any gen- 
eral characterization of the community 
studied, as in the exposition of the work- 
ings of varied and sometimes conflicting 
factors and forces that are common to 
community life almost everywhere in this 
country. 

With a multitude of facts and statis- 
tics, of illustrative incidents and anec- 
dotes, the authors describe the means and 
modes of Middletown life, and the at- 





tendant attitudes of the people, in such 
chapters as those headed “Getting a Liv. 
ing,” “Caring for the Unable,” “Making 
a Home,” “Training the Young,” 
“Spending Leisure,” “Religion,” ‘The 
Machinery of Government,” “Getting 
Information: the Press,” “Keeping 
Healthy,” etc. There is a chapter on “The 
X Family” of manufacturers and philan- 
thropists, who occupy a position of great 
power and prestige in community affairs. 
There is another on “The Middletown 
Spirit’’ which sets forth what Middletown 
prevailingly believes—its credo. The con- 
cluding chapter, “Middletown Faces Both 
Ways,” ends with Tawney’s remark on 
the ruling class in Europe after the French 
Revolution: “They walked reluctantly 
backwards into the future, lest a worse 
thing should befall them.” 

In the chapter on “Training the 
Young,” the authors discuss some of the 
conflicts and pressures that affect the 
schools. For example, the professional 
aim in education is at variance with the 
intention of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in behalf of the taxpayers, to keep down 
the school budget. Moreover, the desire 
of teachers with progressive ideals to in- 
dividualize the service of the schools is 
seriously hampered by increasing enrol- 
ments and the attempt to educate the 
masses in large classes. The demands 
made on the schools by parents vary with 
their social and economic status—sauce 
for “our” children versus sauce for “their” 
children! Citizens raise their voices occa- 
sionally on the subject of indoctrination, 
both as to whether and as to whither: 
these are usually voices of protest. On the 
other hand, aggressive groups and organ- 
izations want this or that added to the 
curriculum or at least the extra-curriculum 
—patriotism, or thrift, or health, or re- 
ligion, or kindness to animals, or what 
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not. These ate only a few examples of 
the varieties of conflict over the question 
of whose purposes, as well as what pur- 
poses, the schools are supposed to fulfill. 

The guidance program is described by 
the Lynds as just another boxcar hitched 
to the educational train. As yet, they say, 
it is concerned primarily with academic 
guidance, leaving social guidance and vo- 
cational guidance largely untouched. But 
“meanwhile, the need of Middletown’s 
youth for guidance was probably never 
so great.” The present reviewer, from 
some knowledge of the town which is 
Middletown's original, suggests that the 
Lynds give considerably less than full 
credit to the excellent work which the 
guidance department is doing with lim- 
ited resources, though admittedly its effort 
is spread pretty thin and its effect inade- 
quate in view of the total situation. Not 
the least of its handicaps is due to the 
fact that the school system itself, as a 
result of divergent influences and de- 
mands, is in a state of some confusion 
about its own job. Certainly it would be 
easier, and possibly fairer, to appraise 
what the guidance department is doing 
provided the schools had a clearer con- 
ception of what shey are trying to do—and 
provided, then, the community would let 
them do it. 

RAYMOND G. FULLER 

Newtown, Connecticut 
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FINDING YOURSELF IN YOUR WORK. 
By Harry Walker Hepner. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century, 1937. Pp. 297. $2.75. 
This earnestly written book was 
planned to aid in systematizing the think- 
ing of counselor and advisee “but mainly 
for use by the intelligent individual who 
is trying to study himself.” The language 


is non-technical, the examples concern 
ordinary problem experiences, and the 
text is enlivened by illustrative drawings 
In counseling the author feels there are 
two major questions: What can the in- 
dividual do? and, What are his drives 
and how is he directing them? The an 
swer to the first question is found by 
discovering the individual's capacities, 
using tests as an aid; the answer to the 
second question is found by studying the 
development of the individual's drives 
and adjustment mechanisms. The latter 
phase is emphasized at the expense of the 
former as basic to vocational success. 

In Part I the barrier-adjustment-urge 
concept is developed as a simple means 
of enabling the individual to study him- 
self. In his drive toward a satisfying state 
the individual may meet barriers. Emotion 
is aroused and an adjustment must be 
made, in one of four ways: (1) direct 
attack, (2) substitute act, (3) evasion, 
and (4) retreat. The “direct attack’’ is 
psychologically the most desirable. Under 
this concept a large part of vocational 
planning becomes a study of the individ- 
ual’s drives and adjustment mechanisms 
and their redirection. 

As an aid in understanding one’s own 
personality reactions the barrier-adjust- 
ment-urge concept will undoubtedly be of 
service to many readers. Since, however, 
discussion of the need for a minimum of 
certain capacities for success in certain 
occupations is lacking, the emphasis on 
direct compensation and the admittedly 
important factor of motivation may mis- 
lead the psychologically naive into put- 
ting more faith in effort and desires than 
is warranted. 

Part II of the book is devoted to aids 
in organizing one’s thinking in vocational 
planning. It includes helpful schematic 
aids and advice concerning such matters 
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as planning a college career, planning to 
get a job, and planning to advance on 
the job. 

Part III, dealing with tests, raises some 
fundamental questions which can be but 
indicated here. There is an exceedingly 
brief general discussion. The major por- 
tion consists of the author's tests of in- 
telligence, personality-maturity, social- 
knowledge, and vocational interest. They 
are to be self-administered, self-scored, 
and self-interpreted. The wisdom of pub- 
lishing such tests for lay use is debatable. 
The question becomes doubly serious 
when references to experimental evidence 
of their validity are lacking. The discus- 
sion of the Interest Test does not men- 
tion that it is a revision of one Hepner 
published in 1931, the validity of which 
was seriously questioned in a bulletin 
published by Berman, Darley, and Pater- 
son in 1934. This revision may have cor- 
rected the faults uncovered by this study. 
References to such evidence are, however, 
lacking. 

In view of the degree to which the 
clarity of presentation meets the author's 
goal of writing for “the intelligent in- 
dividual who is trying to study himself,” 
and in view of the many suggestions for 
such study in Parts I and II, it is unfor- 
tunate that such a reader may be misled 
by the partial truths concerning the value 
of compensation and motivation. 

E. A. RUNDQUIST 
Psychological Laboratory, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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BUILDING CHARACTER AND PER- 
SONALITY. By William A. Wheatley and 
Royce R. Mallory. New York, Ginn and 
Company, 1936. Pp. x + 361. $1.20. 

Into this book the authors have put the 
results of a lifetime of thought and ex- 


perience in the field of personality de. 
velopment and human relationships. 

It is their contention that young ado- 
lescents are prone to misunderstand the 
motives underlying the guidance offered 
by parents and teachers and as a result, 
develop wrong attitudes toward their 
homes, their schools, and toward adult 
society. As stated in the preface, this book 
is “an earnest attempt, both to correct 
the misunderstanding and wrong attitudes 
mentioned and at the same time to he! 
young people lay the right foundations 
for self-direction.” The authors take high 
school students into their confidence and 
frankly explore the various life situations 
which involve the proper exercise of self- 
direction and of accepting guidance. 

In Part I the students are led to ex- 
amine the ways in which they become 
acquainted with the world through the 
sense organs and how each individual 
builds his own personality out of the 
interaction between himself and the world 
of other people. These chapters attempt 
to give the students help in acquiring de- 
sirable habits and skills, in forming right 
attitudes, and in making desirable choices 
when faced with actual life situations. 

In Part II attention is directed to a 
study of the modern world and the prob- 
lem of profitably investing one’s person- 
ality wealth in the complicated world of 
human relationships. Several chapters dis- 
cuss briefly the opportunities in the various 
vocational fields and suggest ways in 
which an individual may find his place in 
the world of work. 

In the final chapter the authors present 
a summary of the essentials of success, 
closing with a brief statement of a whole- 
some philosophy of life. At the close of 
each chapter is a list of helpful sugges- 
tions of projects which, if carried out by 
the students, will help them to get a better 
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understanding of the contents. Each chap- 
| ter is also followed by a brief list of 
| references for further reading. 

7 Since the authors have deliberately set 
) out to win the cooperation of the high 
| school students, this reviewer feels that 
| , more attractive title might have been 
chosen. The language is simple and the 
approach quite casual and matter-of-fact. 
Used by a teacher who understands ado- 
lescent boys and girls and who has mas- 
tered the art of directing group thinking 
and group discussions, this book should 
bring the results the authors hope for. 
This reviewer has always held that those 
things which we want our young people 
to know and to practice, the appreciations 
and attitudes we should like to see them 
cultivate, must be included in our school 
curriculum and not left to chance or inci- 
dental learning. The stage must be set 
and the occasions provided for the de- 
sired learning to take place. It is her hope 
that with the aid of this book more 


schools will be encouraged to include a 
similar course in orientation in the high 
school curriculum. 


HELEN DERNBACH 
Director of Educational Guidance 
School City of South Bend 
South Bend, Indiana 
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THE NATURE OF A LIBERAL COL- 
LEGE. By Henry M. Wriston. Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Lawrence College Press, 1937. 
Pp. 177. $1.75. 

Readers of OCCUPATIONS will be espe- 
cially interested in the final chapter of 
President Wriston’s book, which he de- 
votes entirely to vocational guidance. Not 
one to mince words, the author has writ- 
ten a vigorous defense of the liberal idea 
in contrast with a too narrow concept of 
the life-career motive. The emphatic con- 
demnation of certain opposing views will 


draw both praise and fire, but few will 
disagree with such statements as the fol- 
lowing: 

The function of the college is guidance 
. + vocational guidance must be part of the 
liberal college. But it must be genuinely lib- 
eral in order to justify its inclusion in the 
scope of institutional activities. Unhappily 
the practices which center about the phrase 
“vocational guidance” often exhibit effort at 
its most ineffective level. . . . To regard 
liberal education as solely or even primarily 
dedicated to economic profit is to mutilate 
it. . . . Though it is much the harder educa- 
tional program for the college, everything 
should be done to keep vocational choices 
plastic, to multiply opportunities for choice. 
Instead of regretting instability of vocational 
purpose, the college should capitalize it as a 
means of broadening the student's interest 
and deepening his acquaintance with ideas 
. . . The truth is that many people whose 
malady is diagnosed as ‘‘vocational malad- 
justment’” are suffering from diseases of 
which that is only a superficial symptom. 
Through nervous hypertension arising from 
any one of many causes, through a too ma- 
terial standard of values, or through pride, 
fear, jealousy, envy, or some other poison, 
they are unfitted for any employment at all. 
. . » I do not know of any case where the 
real fallacy of transferability of training has 
had a more tragic and disastrous illustration 
than in the assumption, implicit in many 
educational procedures, that a good techni- 
cian, a well-trained mechanic, a proficient 
engineer, a skillful lawyer, or a graduate 
physician will make a tolerable citizen, or a 
good husband and father. One of the major 
tragedies of life occurs when a man who is 
an outstanding success in his profession rec 
ognizes that he is, nonetheless, a personal 
failure. 

RoBERT Hoppock 
National Occupational Conference 
New York City 
a 4 

OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE. By Paul 
W. Chapman. Atlanta, Ga., Turner E. Smith 
& Co., 1937. Pp. 632. $1.76. 

The most serious criticism that has been 
made of textbooks for courses in occupa- 
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tions has been based upon the unfortunate 
inaccuracy and inadequacy of the occupa- 
tional information which some of them 
contain. It is, therefore, especially gratify- 
ing to note in the foreword to Occupa- 
tional Guidance that “the subject matter 
included in this text has been checked for 
accuracy by the national associations rep- 
resenting the workers in the occupations 
treated, and by experts in the several 
fields and topics discussed.’ Among these 
associations and individuals are listed the 
United States Bureau of Air Commerce, 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the President of the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. The original occupational data 
were collected from employers, labor 
unions, and several hundred individuals. 

The author does not undertake to de- 
scribe all occupations, expressing his opin- 
ion “that any text that attempts to do so 
will not give enough detailed information 
about any field of work.” Accordingly, 
“representative occupations, including 
those in which the largest number are 
engaged and those which are followed in 
many sections of the country, have been 
selected.”” In preparing the text, the author 
has not limited his efforts to the presenta- 
tion of accurate facts about occupations, 
but has undertaken also to acquaint pupils 
with a technique for studying occupa- 
tions. 

The book is planned for use at the 
junior high school level, and is accom- 
panied by a workbook. ‘The material is 
arranged in units which facilitate the con- 
struction of a course adapted to local 
needs. 

The care which the author has taken 
to verify the accuracy of his statements 
about occupations marks a distinct step 
forward in the preparation of textbooks 
for this field. The volume merits careful 


examination by anyone who is selecting 
a new text. 

ROBERT Hoppocx 
National Occupational Conference, 
New York City 
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I FIND MY VOCATION. By Harry Dexte; 
Kitson. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv + 227. $1.40. 

This is a revision of the original 193) 
edition, long considered a standard text 
by vocational counselors. In the earlier 
edition Dr. Kitson strove to develop ef. 
fective habits of vocational thought rather 
than the presentation of facts about occu- 
pations, and in the revision he has not 
departed from his original plan. Bibliog. 
raphies and citations have been brought 
up to date, the list of occupations and the 
section on biographies have been revised 
and expanded, and a new chapter entitled, 
“Occupations Change Constantly,” has 
been included. In addition, consideration 
has been given to pensions, retirement 
allowances, security of tenure, and other 
matters that have increased greatly in im- 
portance since the beginning of the de- 
pression. 

The new chapter discusses the relation 
between occupational changes and inven- 
tion, legislation, the influx of women into 
commerce and industry, and the shift of 
population from rural to urban areas. 

The present edition, like the older one, 
stresses problems which most writers in 
this field tend to minimize or ignore. The 
excellent chapter on the over-interest in 
white collar occupations is retained in 
full, and the importance of selecting the 
best place to apply for employment in 
one’s chosen field is emphasized. In deal- 
ing with the latter problem Dr. Kitson 
states: “On examining them [the em- 
ployers in the chosen field} you will find 
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that some are more desirable than others, 
and you can eliminate from consideration 
the less desirable ones. So important is 
this that someone has advised the job- 
seeker not to look for a job but to seek 
an employer.” 

All who have had placement experience 
know the importance of this advice. They 
know that firms differ widely in the pro- 
gressiveness of their personnel policies, 
that sweat-shops exist, that there are dis- 
honest employers who are willing to take 
advantage of the young applicant's inex- 
perience. Authors of texts for classes in 
occupations usually proceed on the as- 
sumption that employers are uniformly 
intelligent and fair and that if the em- 
ployee works hard promotion and pay in- 
creases will inevitably follow. Unfortu- 
nately this is not true. 

This reviewer hopes that Dr. Kitson 
in later revisions will go even further in 
suggesting possible solutions to the prob- 
lems of seeking careers. 

JAMES KirK SEATON 
Counselor, Elizabeth Public Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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THE POLICE AND MODERN SOCIETY. 
By August Vollmer. San Francisco, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1936. Pp. 250. 


August Vollmer has been perhaps the 
most distinguished police chief in Amer- 
ica. He writes understandingly of the 
problems confronting the local law en- 
forcement agencies in regard to the prime 
duty of the police to cope with major 
crimes, and his treatment of this phase of 
police duty is sound. 

Although the book was published in 
1936, many of its statistics are not 
brought down beyond 1930, and no later 
than 1934. The author's contention that 
major crime is on the increase would have 


been disapproved had he used the Federal 
Bureau statistics down to 1936, which 
show marked reductions in homicide, rob- 
bery, burglary, auto theft, and slight re- 
ductions in all others except rape. 

The author contends that the control of 
vice, liquor, gambling, prostitution, and 
narcotics is not the business of the police, 
but is a social and medical problem. One 
of a practical turn of mind is apt to say 
“so what?" to this assertion. Until our 
social agencies are more successful in re- 
ducing the number of vicious personali- 
ties, and so long as indulgence in the 
vices seems to be a prelude to or accom- 
paniment of criminal activity, the police 
will be obliged to concern themselves 
therewith. 

In another chapter the writer explains 
the intricacies and inconsistencies of traf- 
fic control by the police, but he does not 
specify any clear remedy for it. 

The fourth set of duties of the police 
which he lists under the heading “Gen- 
eral Service,’ the author describes as 
legion. He realizes the inconsistency of 
expecting policemen to be social workers. 

Throughout the book one finds a de- 
fense of the police and a plea for greater 
understanding and support by the public, 
and yet a continued demand for the adop- 
tion of more intelligent, progressive, and 
socially minded methods of police admin- 
istration. Two things stand out above all 
others as needful: (1) better trained per- 
sonnel; and (2) freedom from political 
interference. Chief Vollmer in this val- 
uable, intelligent, and courageous volume 
rightly stresses this necessity. His example 
as a forward-looking police administrator 
should be followed throughout the land. 

SANFORD BATES 
Executive Director, 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 
New York, N. Y. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK. By E. 
G. Williamson and J. G. Darley. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. Pp. 313. 
$2.75. 

The authors, according to an introduc- 
tion by Donald Paterson, ‘are courageous 
enough to risk error in order to provide 
a type of guidance service which students 
are demanding.” Although three chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of the general 
problem of personnel work and reviews 
of the literature, the book is primarily a 
record of the personnel work now in 
operation at the University of Minnesota, 
with suggestions as to similar services 
elsewhere. 

The book might well serve as a text 
for those interested in the rapid develop- 
ment of personnel work in high school 
and college, but the reviewer sees in it a 
work of greater importance—a searching 
and earnest document, positively attack- 
ing many important problems which ad- 
ministrators should be worrying about. 
The guidance services of a university are 
analyzed and a program outlined which 
will individualize the student, adjusting 
him more adequately than would other- 
wise be possible. The book is a clinching 
argument against the adequacy of the 
usual type of faculty advice. 

At a cost of $7.43 per case, including 
all costs, 2,491 cases have been handled 
by experts who are familiar with voca- 
tional demands, qualifications, and clinical 
methods in diagnosis. Considerable em- 
phasis is given to the interrelationships 
and cooperation of departments. There 
was never a paucity of clinical material. 
Soon after the beginnings of this guidance 
bureau many officials began referring cases 


to it. One might raise the question whether 
every individual isn’t a problem case of his 
own peculiar type and may need critica! 
inspection for endorsement of plans if 
nothing else. Types of case-studies used 
by the bureau include medical, sociolog. 
ical, and occupational reports. The case- 
study method is given a fair airing, with 
suggestions as to its shortcomings when 
not accompanied by more objective types 
of data. The authors are most of all wary 
of the paper and pencil varieties of per. 
sonality tests. 

This reviewer is a bit surprised to find 
the nature of the cases analyzed. Whereas 
there are 300 vocational problems. and 
227 educational out of a group of 784 
cases, only 130 personality and emotional 
problems are cited. The authors are de- 
cidedly optimistic and confident regarding 
the improvement of those students wh 
have taken their counsel, estimating that 
91 out of 94 cases who followed com- 
pletely the advice given showed satisfac- 
tory adjustment, whereas only 3 out of 37 
who did not take their advice showed 
such adjustment. 

The vocational counsel given was based 
largely on the elaborate studies of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute of Minnesota, but much was appar- 
ently common-sense comparison between 
educational tests, interests, and occupa- 
tional choice. Among other values of the 
book is a listing of tests used, with com- 
ments about many of them. The authors 
are interested in stressing the importance 
of the final ‘‘clinical synthesis.” 

EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, 
University of Buffalo 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 
ference.) 

Bond, F. Fraser. Give Yourself Back- 
ground. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1937. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

This volume describes how to attain correct 
speech, an enlarged vocabulary, and a wider range 
of or tastes for building up a cultural back- 
pround. 

' Carlson, Dick. How to Develop Personal 
Power. New York, Harper Brothers, 1937. 
Pp. 228. $2.00. 

Chapter VII discusses “discovering the work 
you enjoy.” Other chapters deal with measuring 
one’s abilities, scientifically studying oneself, and 
the art of becoming a leader. 

Carlson, Dick. Personal Development 
Manual. New York, Harper Bros., 1937. Pp. 
76. 


For use with the author's How to Develop 
Personal Power. 


Chambers, Merritt M. Youth Serving 
Organizations. National Non-Governmental 


Associations. An Introductory Survey and 


Descriptive Directory. Washington, The 
American Council on Education, 1937. Pp. 
328. Mimeographed. $1.50. 

A preliminary report by a staff member of the 
American Youth Commission on 330 youth-serv- 
ing organizations, giving brief details of the mem- 
bership, purposes, activities, publications, staff, and 
finances of each. Each of eighty of these organiza- 
tions has a membership more than half of which 
is composed of youths between the ages 12-25. 

These 330 organizations are grouped under the 
following twenty classifications: general character- 
building; Protestant; denominational; Catholic; 
Jewish; student associations; research and social 
planning; patriotic, political, fraternal, and labor; 
agricultural and rural life; Negro and interracial; 
commercial and service clubs; women’s clubs; 
educational associations; guidance, personnel, and 
placement; leisure and recreation; health and 
safety; social work; child welfare associations; 
agencies for handicapped persons; for prevention 
and treatment of crime and delinquency; and as- 
sociations advocating peace, consumers’ coopera- 
tion, temperance, and humane education. This 
Directory also has a bibliography and a complete 
index. Seventeen organizations are listed under the 
guidance, personnel, and placement category. 

Coyle, Grace L. Studies in Group Be- 
havior. New York, Harper & Bros., 1937. 


$2.75. Pp. 258. 
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Case studies of five groups which were devel 
oped as part of the program of a social settlement 
in a foreign section of Cleveland, O. 

Cugle, Charles H. Cugle’s Examination 
Guide for Lifeboat Men and Seamen. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. Pp. 188. 
$1.50. 

Gives information dealing with requirements 
and qualifications for obtaining a certificate from 
the United States Local Inspectors and Steamboat 
Inspection Service as able-bodied seamen or life- 
boat men. 

Debelack, A. F. Tested Letters that Get 
the Job. New York, The Gregg Publishing 
Co., 1936. Pp. 68. Paper. 60 cents. 

Dooley, William H. Science Training for 
Metal and Wood Trades. New York, The 
Ronald Press Co., 1937. Pp. 552. 267 illus- 
trations. $2.40. 

Elliott, Sydney R. The English Coopera- 
tives. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1937. Pp. 212. $3.00. 

The history and achievement of the powerful 
English cooperatives. 

Erickson, Ethel. Employment of Women 
in Tennessee Industries. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1937. Pp. 64. 10 cents. 

Reports on 27,000 women employed in fac- 
tories, stores, laundries, dry-cleaning plants, and 
hotels and restaurants during the winter months 
of 1935-36. 

Fraser, Mowat G. The College of the 
Future. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 530. $3.75. 

“An appraisal of fundamental plans and trends 
in American higher-education,” with some atten- 
tion to the place of professional training in the 


university. 

Gaskill, Harold V. Personality. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 52. 50 
cents. Paper. 

Purposes “to present an analysis of personality 
on a factual scientific basis.” Discusses what per- 
sonality is, what it is not, influencing the behavior 
of others, measurement and the use of measure- 


ment’s results. 
International Labour Office. Maritime 
Statistical Handbook. Geneva, 1936. Pp. 224. 
Gives salaries and wages of merchant marine 
officers in various countries including the United 
States. 
Jackson, Josephine A. Guiding Your Life. 
With Psychology as a Key. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. 352. $2.50. 
Johnson, Edgar. One Mighty Torrent. 
The Drama of Biography. New York, Stack- 


pole Sons, 1937. Pp. 595. $3.50. 
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Kean, Frieda. Art Weaving. New York, 
D. C. Heath, 1937. Pp. 106. $1.16. 

A book “to provide a theoretical and cultural 
background for a practical course in hand-weav- 
ing.” Illustrated. 

Kilpatrick, William H. (ed.), The Teach- 
er and Society. New York, Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. Pp. 360. $2.50. 

Logasa, Hannah. Biography in Collec- 
tions. Suitable for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1937. Pp. 132. (2nd. ed.) 

A useful tool for the teacher of occupations 
classes. 

Lowth, Frank J. Everyday Problems of the 
Country Teacher. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1936. Pp. 626. (rev. ed.) $2.25. 

Part I deals with Problems of rural school 
management; Part II with problems of teaching 
and learning. 

Lyon, Ralph M. The Basis for Construct- 
ing Curricular Materials in Adult Education 
for Carolina Cotton Mill Workers. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. Pp. 130. $1.60. 

Mann, Mary Peabody. Life of Horace 
Mann. Washington, National Education As- 
sociation, 1937. Pp. 612. Centennial edition. 

Mississippi State Board for Vocational 
Education. Cooperative Courses in Diversi- 
fied Occupations. Jackson, Miss., State Board 
for Vocational Education, 1936. Pp. 58. 

Training schedules used by coordinators in the 
several cooperative training courses offered to 
Mississippi's upperclass high-school students. 

O'Dea, Mark. A Preface to Advertising. 
New York, Whittlesey House, 1937. Pp. 
216. $2.00. 

Ohio High School Principal’s Association. 
Studies in Education. Columbus, Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, 1937. Pp. 132. 

Reports on the methods of administering gui- 
dance in the centralized high schools and the high 
schools anc junior high schools of the city. 
Methods used in compiling student records for use 
of prospective employers are also reported on. 

sborne, Ernest G. Camping and Gui- 

dance. New York, Association Press, 1937. 
$2.00. Pp. 192. 

Practical suggestions for the administration of 
guidance in a boy's camp. 

National Youth Administration of Illinois. 
Store Occupations. Chicago, National Youth 
Administration, 1937. (rev. ed.) Pp. 42. 

Discussion of retailing functions, systems, trends, 
jobs, etc. 

Power, R. A., and Kivlin, Vincent E. 


Handbook of Farming for Boys and Girl; 
Milwaukee, E. M. Hale & Co., 1937. Pp. 
274. $2.00. 

An elementary handbook for boys and _ gir|s 
considering farming as a vocation. 

Richmond, Winifred V. Personality: It; 
Development and Hygiene. New York, Far. 
rar and Rinehart, 1937. Pp. 280. $2.50. 

Discusses methods of measuring the personal. 
ity, intelligence, emotion, habits, minor maladjust- 
ments, psychoses and neuroses. 

Rosahn, Beatrice G., and Goldfeld, Abra. 
ham. Housing Management, Principles and 
Practices. New York, Covici Friede, 1937, 
Pp. 414. $4.00. 

A detailed account of the duties of the public. 
housing manager, written by the Secretary of the 
American Society of Women Housing Managers 
Deals with pre-construction duties, selection and 
placement of tenants, personnel problems, account- 
ing practices, building maintenance, etc. The man. 
agement practices of nine large-scale housing 
projects are then described in detail. 

Smith, Margaret Ruth. Student Aid: Bases 
of Selection of Students to whom Loans, 
Scholarships, and Fellowships Are Awarded 
in a Graduate School of Education. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1937. Pp. 152. 

Stock, Harry T. Preparing for a Lifework 
New York, The Abingdon Press, 1936. Pp. 
138. 50 cents. 

A pupil’s workbook on choosing an occupation, 
with thé religious implications emphasized. 

Tryon, F. G., and others. Technology and 
the Mineral Industries. Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C., Works Progress Ad- 
ministration: National Research Project, 
1937. Pp. 64. 

One in the series of WPA National Research 
Project on Reemployment Opportunities and Re- 
cent Changes in Industrial Techniques. The au- 
thors predict that during the next ten years there 
will be an increased output per worker with less 
employment in coal arid metal mining and in- 
creased employment in oil and gas production. 
Education will be increasingly required for the 
ame 4 responsibility attached to most jobs in this 

ranch of industry. A marked expansion in tech- 
nical and supervisory jobs is indicated. 

U. S. De t of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Wages, Hours, and Work- 
ing Conditions in the Bread-baking Industry, 
1934. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 144. 20 cents. 

Earnings, sex discrimination, unionization, 
hours, training, turnover, and welfare activities 
are discussed. 
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The Vocational Service for Juniors. Direc- 
sory of Opportunities for Vocational Train- 
ing in New York City. New York, The 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 1935. Pp. 
104. 

Furnishes information about vocational training 
in 416 main occupational fields. Gives entrance re- 
quirements, fees, etc. for each institution men- 
tioned. 

Wiener, Alfred. Success Despite Handi- 
cap. New York, The Paisley Press, Inc., 
1937. Pp. 30. 25 cents. 

An inspirational life-story of a successful op- 
thalmologist afflicted with impaired hearing. 

Wilhelm, Donald. Writing for Profit. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 
Second Edition. Pp. 386. $3.00. 

An established journalist gives advice on news- 
paper, fiction, motion-picture, play, and radio 
writing. He also advises on the composition of 
verse, magazine articles, and publicity. 

Woofter, T. J. Landlord and Tenant on 
the Cotton Plantation. Research Monograph 
V. Washington, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Division of Social Research, 1936. 
Pp. 288. Mimeographed. 

A study of landlord-tenant relationships in 
seven southeastern cotton states. The eleven chap- 
ters discuss plantation organization, ownership, 
the one-crop system, credit, income, the tenants’ 
standard of living, mobility, education, relief and 
rehabilitation, and constructive measures. A sum- 
mary outlines the evils of appallingly low incomes, 
squalid living conditions, neglected education, ex- 
tortionate interest rates, compulsory commissaries, 
and soil exhaustion, and proposes a workable eco- 
nomic program for the peoples of this region. 

Woytinsky, W. S. The Labor Supply in 
the United States. Washington, Social 
Science Research Council, Committee on 
Social Security, 1936. Pp. 129. $1.50. 

Occupational Statistics of the 1930 census tabu- 
lated by class of work and industry, as well as by 
sex, race, and age groups. 
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They Write For Us 








EDWIN A. LEE (“The Superintendents 
Follow Through”) became director of 
National Occupational Conference on July 
1, 1936. Dr. Lee conceived and carried 
through NOC’s Occupational Education 
Tour for School Superintendents, some re- 
sults of which he describes in this issue. 


THEY WRITE FOR US 
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JAMES N. RULE (‘Pittsburgh Accepts the 
Challenge”) was State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 1931 to 
1935, after serving for a number of years 
as Deputy Superintendent. Previously he was 
principal of a Pittsburgh high school and 
was National Director, Junior American Red 
Cross. As State Superintendent he was chair- 
man of the State Council of Education and 
of the Board of Teachers College Presidents. 
Returning to the administrative staff in 
Pittsburgh as principal of Langley High 
School, he has been chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Study High Schools. He has writ- 
ten many articles for educational journals. 


RICHARD D. ALLEN (“How a Principal 
Can Direct Guidance’) has been Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island, since 1926. Dr. Allen has 
cooperated in unique non-school guidance 
services for youth at Providence, described in 
recent issues of OCCUPATIONS (see Vol. XV, 
pp. 111, 396). He is the author of several 
volumes on group guidance and has con- 
tributed many articles to educational jour- 
nals. 


EDWARD V. RICKENBACKER (‘Careers in 
the Clouds”) will always be remembered as 
the great American Ace of the Air during 
the World War. After a long experience as 
auto race driver, war pilot, automobile engi- 
meer and executive, Captain Rickenbacker 
became Vice-President of American Airways 
in 1932. He is also General Manager of 
Eastern Air Lines, President of Indianapolis 
Speedway Corporation, and author of 
Fighting the Flying Circus. 


C. GILBERT WRENN (‘Vocational Gui- 
dance and the College Curriculum”) is 
Professor of Educational Psychology and As- 
sistant Director of the General College at 
the University of Minnesota. Prior to coming 
to Minnesota in 1936, he was for eight years 
a personnel officer and Assistant Professor 
of Education at Stanford University. Dr. 
Wrenn was co-author of an article in the 
March, 1932, issue of OCCUPATIONS on 
“Adjusting Youth to College Life.” He is 
Chairman of the Commission on Reorgan- 
ization of the American College Personnel 
Association and a member of the 1938 
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Yearbook Committee, on Guidance and Edu- 
cation Institutions, of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. At present he is 
preparing a text in the general field of 
guidance with M. E. Bennett of Pasadena, 
teaching personnel and educational psy- 
chology courses in the College of Education, 
and assisting the direction of the extensive 
research program of the General College of 
the University of Minnesota. 


WILBUR I. GOOCH (“Occupational Ad- 
justment in Rhode Island”’) resigns this fall 
as Field Representative, National Occupa- 
tional Conference, to become Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Boston University. His 
field reports on guidance activities in New 
York’s Rockland County and in Kentucky's 
Breathitt County, appeared in two spring, 
1936, issues of OccuPATIONS. Dr. Gooch 
described other important features of the 
Providence Guidance Program in the No- 
vember, 1936 and February, 1937 issues of 
this magazine. 


H. P. vocr (“Teaching Vocations in a 
Village School”), principal of the Thermopo- 
lis, Wyoming, jumior high school since 1929, 
was recently elected president of the Wyo- 
ming Vocational Guidance Association. Along 
with his administrative duties Mr. Vogt 
teaches a course in occupations. 


MRS. LEE S. CHADWICK (“Do Cooperative 
Jobs Lead to Permanent Employment?) is 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Warehouse 
Division, R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Previous to last March she served as an em- 
ployment counselor interviewer with the same 
store. At one time all of the Macy Cooperative 
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OCCUPATIONA 
LIFE 


A Work Guide for Students 
By VERL A. TEETER 
60 cents 


A work-guide for high school students cove 
ing self-analysis, choice of an occupation, 2 
study of major types of vocations and meth 
ods of securing and keeping a position. 
book is thoroughly practical and adapted t 
everyday needs. A typical comment: “Yo 
have done a good job and your book wi 
represent a real contribution, . . . you hav 
made it intriguing by the wide use of varied 
and interesting devices.” 

—Harry C. McKown 


Write for further information 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








employees were under Mrs. Chadwick's direc- 
tion. 


ELLEN L. OsGooD (“Do Cooperative Jobs 
Lead to Permanent Employment ?’’) has been 
Dean of the Cooperative Group at Strauben- 
muller Textile High School, New York City, 
since 1934. From 1929-1934 she served as 
Coordinator of Cooperative Placement at the 
same institution. She is the author of A His- 
tory of Industry, revised in 1935. 





LIFE ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


Practical Helps in Meeting Real Life Situations 


Each unit consists of an information book and an accompanying 























practice book, dealing with some particular phase of life. 
SELECTING ANOCCUPATION KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT 


Text..40c Practice Book..20c Text..36c Practice Book. .15c 
GETTING A JOB TAKING ALOOK AT YOURSELF 
Text..25¢c Practice Book..15¢c Text..36c Practice Book. .20c 


A HEALTH PROGRAM Teachers Manual, covering all 
Text. .40c Practice Book..20c units, suggestions for use. . .50c 
Vocational Interest Inventories—One for men and one for women, 
To determine adaptability and recommend vocations. Each 10c 
Manual! of Directions. . . . 25¢ Discount on quantity orders. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Ill. 














